





MARCH, 1916. 


DIRECTORS’ DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION AT HARRISBURG, 


ei twenty-first annual convention of 
the Directors’ Department of the 
Pennsylvania Educational Association was 
held in Harrisburg, February 3rd and 4th. 

The officers of the department were: 
President, J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; 
First Vice ‘President, Dr. Cameron Shultz, 
Danville; . Second Vice President, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Cooper, Lansdowne; Third Vice 
President, D. J. Thomas, Scranton; Sec- 
retary, D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 
Executive committee: Charles M. Magee, 
Easton; S. R. McClure, Braddock; W. G. 
Davis, McKeesport; Dr. R. J. Yost, South 
Bethlehem; Harry A. Boyer, Harrisburg. 
Legislative committee: T. G. Magee, Al- 
toona; M. H. Henning, Wilkinsburg; Dr. J. 
D. Orr, Leechburg; H. M. Lessig, Potts- 
town; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
James M. Wuchter, Allentown. 

The convention was called to order in the 
auditorium of the Technical High School at 
9:30 a. m., by President Rhoads, with some 
appropriate opening remarks. Devotional 
exercises were léd by Rev. Lewis S. Mudge, 
of the Pine Street Presbyterian Church. 

The President then introduced Rev. Wil- 
liam N. Yates, D.D., a member of the Har- 
risburg School Board, who welcomed his 
fellow directors as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 


Gentlemen: It is my privilege this morn- 
ing, just to detain you for a minute or two 
to say a word of welcome, and I wish we 
might forget just during that minute and 
during the sessions that are to follow, and 
the hours intervening between these ses- 
sions, the formality of anything of this kind. 
I know it is a very formal thing, but it is 





always expected that a few words, called an 
address, be spoken in behalf of the City to 
which you have come, I wish we might for- 
get that formal part and have just a gen- 
uine welcome this morning and throughout 
the hours of this convention. It depends 
just as much upon you as upon us, upon us 
as upon you, how great the welcome will be. 
It is almost superfluous to welcome you to 
Harrisburg, because, being the Capital City ~ 
of the State, it is yours as well as ours, and 
yet we do welcome you home. We are glad 
to have you here. , 

There is another reason why I want to 
say a word of welcome to you this morning. 
It is simply because of the work in which 
we as men are engaged, and the tremendous 
responsibility which confronts us and rests 
upon us. I am glad the day has come when 
we are beginning to see somewhat of that 
responsibility. I am glad we are getting a 
higher and wider vision of the work to 
which you and I are called. I am glad that 
responsibility is being realized more and 
more, and I hope the day will soon come 
when our vision will be so broad and so 
high and so deep with regard to that work 
that we will meet together as men who are 
engaging—if not in the most important 
work in which any body of men can be 
engaged—I am sure I can truthfully say one 
of the most important. For I can conceive 
of no more important work in this world, 
outside of perhaps one other, than that of 
developing the boy or girl and training them 
up into manhood and womanhood. 

I am specially glad to welcome you here 
because of the state in which we find our- 
selves. I do not believe there has ever 
been quite so critical a time in the work of 
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the school director as the present time. We 


‘are in a transition period. We have turned | 


away from the time when we thought the 
work of the school and the school director 
was just to see that the mental faculties of 
the children were developed, and we have 
rushed into a sphere where, it seems, we 
might be tempted to think that the whole 
time and energy of the effort put forth 
should have as its goal the teaching of the 
boy and girl to earn the Dollar. I do not 
think that I am now stating it too strongly. 
But I simply want to say in this word of 
welcome this morning that I welcome you 
here on behalf of the school workers of 
Harrisburg; I welcome you here on behalf 
of the work in which you are engaged and 
I am engaged, because I feel that before us 
lies a great field of effort in which we are 
now entering. I do believe, Fellow Direc- 
tors, that the time will soon come when we 
will realize that in this great, perhaps most 
important work, the purpose is not simply 
to develop the mental faculties of the chil- 
dren, not simply to produce a producer, but 
to produce men and women with the ability 
to serve their God, their country and their 
homes. I welcome you here with all my 
heart, and hope that your brief stay may 
be pleasant to you and to us. 


RESPONSE TO WELCOME. 


Mr. S. R. McClure, of Braddock, in re- 
sponse to the Address of Welcome, spoke 
as follows: It is very little I can say to you 
at this time. Mr. Magee told me just a few 
minutes ago that he had lost his voice and 
some one else must take this formal part of 
the program. I follow him in the line on 
the Executive Committee, and so he passed 
it on tome. There are just a few things I 
would suggest, in addition to the main 
thought of expressing our appreciation of 
the welcome we have always received at 
Harrisburg, which has been our convention 
city, and we appreciate the schools of 
Harrisburg. 

There is a great deal said these days in 
all circles about Preparedness. Prepared- 
ness is the great work of the public schools. 
We feel that more perhaps in the manu- 
facturing districts than elsewhere, where we 
have pupils of all nationalities coming into 
the room, and perhaps they speak a half- 
dozen different languages. In a few years 
these children feel that they are Americans, 
and they talk one language and reverence 
our flag. What better can we do? I feel 
very much interested in the agitation that 
is broadcast in our country. These things 
should be taken up in the public schools and 
the children taught properly about these 
things, but how these things are to be done 
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is something for which we look to the lead- 
ers of our schools to advise us upon. ‘I be- 
lieve that is one of the problems that the 
National Bureau of Education, and the State 
Board of Education, and the County Su- 
perintendents have occasion to study over. 

: Now, in this work of Preparedness, effi- 
ciency is the great thing. The people of 
our country are generally liberal in their 
support of the public schools. When the 
leaders of school work feel that anything is 
needed and ought to be had for school work, 
it is not so much a question of cost. People 
are usually willing to pay the costs. The 
problem of the school boards is to admin- 
ister the funds to the best possible advan- 
tage, and-the question of how to do that, 
and to work out things along these lines, is 
the reason we are assembled here to-day. 
There is no need at this time to work up 
public school sentiment. There are some 
places where people object to paying school 
taxes, but not many. 

One thing I believe is true—that Pennsyl- 
vania needs large equipment for training its 
teachers. It needs more equipment. We 
have a number of schools of that kind, but 
not enough. How do we get our teachers? 
You hear a good deal of complaint about 
the inefficiency of our public schools. How 
do the country schools get their teachers? 
We fill our city schools by robbing the 
country schools of their best teachers. Why 
should these schools not see that they take 
some step to educate their own teachers in 
their own districts, instead of taking away 
the good teachers and bringing them into 
the city, to the detriment of the rural 
schools. ; 

As to administration; Within the last few 
days I had my attention called to these 
things, which I have never heard before. 
There was a city where 60 per cent. of the 
school funds were used in collecting and 
administrating, and 35 per cent. actually 
went to the education of the children, and 
in another place it was found that 88 per 
cent. was wasted in administration, and only 
I2 per cent. went to its object. Now, the 
schools cannot afford to lose or waste any- 
thing. The work before us is so great that 
the cost of administration should be re- 
duced to a minimum, so that the whole 
amount of funds raised can be directed to 
those objects for which they are raised, and 
so that we can better do that work. You 
hear a great deal these days of the contrast 
between the past and the present, especially 
in school affairs. We pride ourselves that 
we have it so much better than our fathers 
and grandfathers had it. I doubt it. What 
has happened to the boy these days? In- 
stead of the Wednesday night prayer-meet- 
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ing, he is in the pool room. What is he to 
do with all his nights? When you consider 
what happens to many of these boys before 
they are twenty-one years of age, it makes 
you think! Why can’t the school be opened 
and in use in the evenings? It may take 
some time to get this working, because when 
you start something the boys won’t choose 
it right away. But these things are worth 
trying and thinking about. 

At this time several selections in music 
were rendered by pupils of the 7th and 8th 
grades of the Harrisburg schools, and were 
highly appreciated. 


THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH, 


The next number on the program was an 
address by Dr. William M. Davidson, City 
Superintendent of Pittsburgh, on the sub- 
ject “The Old Order Changeth.” His re- 
marks follow: 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: It is a great pleasure to meet with 
a company of men and women who hold 
the destinies of the public schools of a great 
Commonwealth in their hands; who believe 
with all their hearts and all their souls in 
the education of all the children of all the 
people, determined not only upon the per- 
petuation but upon the preservation of all 
our social institutions of this great Repub- 
lic; and it is a great privilege to stand in 
this presence and know that this group of 
men and women take their work seriously 
and take it joyously as a public duty, neither 
asking nor receiving a dollar of compensa- 
tion for all the time which they contribute 
to the community. They hail the oppor- 
tunity as a great privilege to serve not only 
their day and generation, but to so teach 
this generation that its influence will be felt 
in the generations yet to come. So, I am 
glad to have an opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with you face to face, and to 
assure you that the City of Pittsburgh is 
trying to keep in step with the high ideals 
which every worthy community in this 
Commonwealth holds to-day with regard to 
the instruction of the young. 

The theme announced by your presiding 
offiecr for me this.morning is “The Old 
Order Changeth,” a phrase from a poem 
penned by the sweetest of all the English 
singers, Alfred Lord Tennyson. When he 
uses that phrase, he strikes a thought for 
you and for me this morning, “The Old 
Order Changeth.” He looked forward into 
the Twentieth Century in its riches—in its 
sociological, in its political, in its govern- 
mental, in its commercial, in its literary, 
and in its great educational features, and 
saw that as truly as the sun rises and sets 
each succeeding day so he marked the 
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eternal onward march of progress in human 
institutions and human society. He knew 
that the condition of the children in the 
public schools of our day and in the schools 
of his day in the great Empire for which he 
spoke, and in the world for which he spoke 
would in a generation be entirely different, 
because of this spirit of progress for which 
the poet-philosopher, the great English 
singer always stood. : 

May I take you back to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and make a few com- 
parisons to show what the sweep and on- 
ward march of public education has done in 
this country alone, with regard to the de- 
velopment of the course of study which is 
being worked out in our public schools to- 
day? That was a time when there was but 
literally the three “ R’s” which we hear so 
much about, and in which we believe, and 
always will believe profoundly, as consti- 
tuting the basic elements of instruction in 
every institution worthy of the name. in 
this community of ours. Let us never get 
away from the fact that there are some 
basic, fundamental subjects, which we can 
never bar. But, while believing in them, 
let us not be so constricted and so narrow 
that we are going to rob the boys and girls 
of some of the right things of life which go 
for the development of civilization and so- 
ciety itself. Note the contrast between the 
curriculum of a quarter of a century ago 
and that of the present time, as it has been 
worked out throughout the extent and 
breadth of the Republic. 

Dr. Harris, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion at the time of the Buffalo Exposition, 
prepared a series of graphic charts, to show 
the growth of the curriculum in this coun- 
try during the progress of the century. He 
went back to the very beginning of the cen- 
tury, beginning the decade from 1800 to 
1810. He enumerated all the branches 
taught in the universities of the country 
and, mark you, there were but thirteen dis- 
tinct and separate branches offered. Tak- 
ing the next decade it had increased by 
about three more; and the next decade, 
from 1820 to 1830, by a few more, until 
from 1840 to 1850 it ran up to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of twenty-five subjects, 
and continuing down to the decade of 1890, 
in which the Exposition at Buffalo was 
held, it had increased to sixty-five. In the 
space less than a century the curriculum 
had increased from thirteen branches in the: 
course of study to sixty-five, making a five-i 
fold increase, owing to the fact that new: 
fields of valuable knowledge had been dis-: 
covered, and were being put to the service 
of instructing and teaching on the part of 
the teachers in our universities and col- 
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leges, in order that the young men and 
women might be the more completely and 
satisfactorily trained. What was true of 
the increase in the university course of 
study in that century was equally true of 
the secondary course. Now, the secondary 
course is, in reality, only about sixty years 
old. It dates its origin from the days which 
immediately followed the Civil War. And 
to-day the most marvelous thing in connec- 
tion with American public education is the 
fact that our high schools have been grow- 
ing so rapidly that the American communi- 
ties have found themselves unable to keep 
pace from the standpoint of providing 
buildings. To-day there are enrolled one and 
one-half million, whereas at that time it 
would not have been one hundred and fifty 
thousand; and the increase is at this very 
moment going on so rapidly that within the 
next decade it will mount upward more 
than one million above what it is at the 
present time. 

- I know in the City of Pittsburgh alone, 
which is a fair sample of American com- 
munities, that five years ago the enrollment 
in the high schools was about 3,500. We 
took into the high schools last Friday a 
group of 1,400 or 1,500 boys and girls, mak- 
ing the total this year considerably over 
8,000 in the high schools of the city of 
Pittsburgh. This is a type of what is going 
on throughout the American Union, and 
will continue to go on, as long as we pro- 
vide buildings for our boys and girls to go 
to school. But there was a time when there 
were only five or six, or at most seven or 
eight, branches offered. Then gradually 
that increased during the course of the de- 
cades, until at the present time every highly 
developed course of study has in it the pos- 
sibility of offering to its students from 
forty to fifty branches, and that is likely to 
be increased rapidly. 

What is true of the university course of 
study, and of the secondary course, is 
equally true of the primary course of study. 
There was a titme when it was composed 
literally of the three “R’s.” Now the 
group of studies comprises grammar, ge- 
ography, history, civics, nature study, agri- 
culture, manual training, cooking, sewing, 
literature, drawing and music—which you 
have seen illustrated here this morning— 
until, if the sum total were taken, we would 
find that we have somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of from 22 to 26 and 27 distinct 
branches offered to the boys and girls in at- 
tendance in the elementary schools of the 
country. ‘ 

Now, in the high schools and in the uni- 
versities, the number of subjects which the 
student can take is fixed, and the amount of 
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instruction which the instructor or teacher 
is called upon to give is also fixed; whereas, 
in the elementary schools, we have been 
adding year after year upon one individual 
—that is, the elementary school teacher— 
these subjects, so that her preparation must 
not only have depth but it must also have 
a great breadth to it, if she is to be capable 
of teaching the children in an up-to-date 
system. Scholarship and the ability to up- 
lift and inspire are the qualities which must 
be found in every successful school-teacher 
to-day. But the question which this con- 
trast raises to your mind no doubt, as school 
directors, just as it does to the minds of 
many people, is whether we have not been 
increasing the course of study until it is 
likely “the last straw will break the camel’s 
back.” It is the outgrowth of the demands 
made upon us by the people. Music came 
into the public schools because of a desire 
on the part of the community to see their 
children have an opportunity to obtain this 
sort of culture and art work. This growth 
continued until some people in their fear 
are raising the question whether we have 
not gone too far; and if we have not gone 
too far, as to whether we ought not to stop 
with what we have. But we cannot stop 
any more than we can stop rising or setting 
of the sun. Educational progress is always 
going forward. We may try to stem it for 
a time, but the voice of the people is always 
heard, and we find ourselves really farther 
on the road of development _than we were 
when we stopped if possible to stem the 
tide. 

But what have we been doing in these 
years? We have been deing this. We 
have been enriching the course of study, 
and we will continue to enrich the course 
of study. But we have reached the point 
where there are certain questions thrust 
home upon us. Have we been teaching a 
quantity of material in the text-books which 
we use, and in the oral instruction which 
we give, that can be thrown away as chaff? 
And if so, will there not be time enough to 
add even other subjects to the course if we 
can only throw away as chaff what is not 
essential? There is chaff—and much of it. 
Then after we have gotten the residuum 
that we wish to hold on to we should sim- 
plify it still further, so that we can push 
education forward in the Republic and pre- 
serve the course of study. 

The thing that I wish to address myself 
to this morning, is the importance of the 
situation with regard to school organiza- 
tion. Experiments are being made in nearly 
every city in the country at the present 
time, looking toward a different sort of or- 
ganization that will say this: That the 
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teachers who have been prepared in the ele- 
mentary schools for their work, and in high 
schools, and in normal schools, have been 
only generally prepared. That while that 
general preparation has been in the course 
of its unfolding the emphasis of such teach- 
ers has of necessity been placed upon those 
traditional things which constitute the es- 
sentials of a course of study, as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, language, 
grammar, spelling. These constitute the 
things which we have believed for genera- 
tions ought to be taught to the children in 
attendance in the elementary schools of 
this country. A teacher with this general 
preparation can very easily teach, and if 
prepared for her work produce fairly satis- 
factory results, and finally develop into a 
high-class teacher of these seven branches. 
But, to ask that this teacher be master of 
the field of nature study; to ask that this 
teacher be master of the field of drawing; 
to ask this teacher to teach her children 
music; to ask her to teach manual train- 
ing, cooking, sewing, art, literature; to ask 
that teacher to conduct work on the play- 
grounds from the standpoint of the educa- 
tional value of play, or in the gymnasium, is 
an absurdity which we are just beginning 
to realize. So the question comes, whether 
we have not created a situation which we 
now ought to provide an organization to 
take care of; in other words, to recognize 
that there are two groups of studies in our 
elementary schools which must be properly 
taught. One group representing the essen- 
tials, and the other representing special sub- 
jects requiring special. skill if the time is 
not to be wasted. There are two fields of 
instruction, one of them general in its na- 
ture which can be taken care of well and 
satisfactorily by the general teacher; and 
the other group of teachers who are to 
teach the other subjects must have special 
preparation for their work. This is the 
only way in which we can have just as 
good instruction in music and art as in 
grammar and arithmetic. And the children 
are entitled to these things which go for 
enrichment of life. The people demand 
‘ these things and they ought to have them. 

How can it be done? We hear much 
about the Gary plan. We have seen the 
experiment tried and it is being worked out 
successfully in many places. Wherever it 
his been tried, and the teacher and those in 
charge have given their honest opinions, the 
answer is that the results are better, and the 
children are better and happier. I am just 
about to recommend to the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education, in the opening of a new 
building, the introduction of what I am try- 
ing to call the Pittsburgh plan. The plan 
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has in it some of the features of the Gary 
system and some of the features of other 
systems. This is to go into the McKelvey 
building, which is an eighteen-room build- 
ing. If forty children are placed in each 
of these rooms we can get 720 children into 
that building. Now, that is built so that it 
might be a modern up-to-date structure. It 
has only one defect; that defect is that it 
has no swimming pool. There is also an 
assembly room which will seat 720. It has 
manual training rooms. It has also a 
household economics suite, consisting of 
kitchen, sewing room, demonstration room, 
a modern bed-chamber, for teaching some 
of the things in connection with household 
economics, and a model dining room. 
There is also in connection with the build- 
ing a community room, which can be 
reached without going through the build- 
ing. It also has a field of some five acres 
of ground, which can be used for play pur- 
poses. In the organization of that school, 
we have already put in about 700 children. 
The problem is to make that building fit 
into the sort of organization I have just 
described. We would assign to that build- 
ing eighteen teachers ordinarily. . But our 
purpose is to put in eight regular teachers, 
to teach the branches I have just described: 
as essential—then to have each teacher 
teach two groups, devoting 50 per cent. to 
that sort of work and 50 per cent. to the 
special branches and recreation. In short, 
there will be special teachers selected to 
teach art, to teach elementary science, to 
teach nature study, etc. We think we have 
it worked out pretty well. Here is the plan: 
We are trying to select some one who will 
teach all of each one of these subjects that 
is taught in the school, one for music, one 
for manual training, and one for sewing 
work. Here on the play-grounds we will 
have a teacher whose duty it is to teach the 
children how to play and get all the edu- 
cational value out of play it is possible to 
get. We are also selecting a teacher for. 
the girls as well as the boys. The same 
thing is true in relation to the use of the 
auditorium. We are trying to plan to use 
that auditorium every day. It will be used 
as constantly as‘any other room in the build- 
ing. We are going to select a teacher 
who can teach the children how to express 
themselves. Our whole school processes 
have been so arranged that we have not 
been able to give the children the oppor- 
tunity of expressing themselves. We are 
going to try to give them this opportunity. 
We are going back to something that used 
to constitute the glory of the old school 
days, when we had our Friday afternoon 
literary society where every child was re- 
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quired to recite a piece or do something. 
We believe we can get these eight regular 
teachers and these special teachers in such 
a way that we will not spend a single dollar 
more than we would have spent under the 
old method of school classification and or- 
ganization. We are going to try this out. 
The experiment will appeal to the business 
man for the reason that we find by having 
an eighth-grade teacher teach the seventh 
and eighth grades, and another teaching all 
the fifth and sixth grade children, that in- 
stead of teaching forty children every day 
of her teaching life she will be teaching 
eighty children, and giving 50 per cent. of 
all the time of the school day to these reg- 
ular branches. That means that we have 
six class rooms vacant. We have been 
using all of them, and therefore we are 
hoping that these six rooms will take care 
of 6X 80, or 480 more children. We can 
make a sixteen-room plant in Pittsburgh 
serve 1,200 children just as economically as 
it heretofore served. 720 children, therefore 
we feel that we have made a decided gain 
in reducing the number of school houses 
which Pittsburgh will have to build in order 
to properly take care of its children. The 
business man realizes this, that the old 
order will have to give way for something 
that constitutes the latest and most modern 
step in school organization. 

But, friends, the old order has changed 
in many ways during the sweep of the cen- 
tury. Voltaire the great French philos- 
opher sneeringly said one day, “God gave 
to Russia the land; God gave to England 
the sea,” and then with all the sarcasm he 
could throw into it, came his sneér, “ God 
gave to Germany the clouds.” But a Ger- 
man philosopher took this up, and meditat- 
ing, as a German is likely to do, he said, 
“Yes, God did give to Russia the land, and 
what a sweep of mighty acres to-day rests 
in the possession of the Russian people, a 
people still in the childhood of civilization 
as far as most of the population is con- 
cerned; destined some day to respond to the 
teaching of a Tolstoi and the other great 
leaders of the Empire, and to stand forth 
as one of mighty nations of all time, as 
every man believes who reads and knows 
the signs of the times. Then the German 
philosopher said, “Yes, God did give to 
England the sea. What Greece was to the 
ancient world England is to the modern 
world. Kipling writes a little poem, ‘ Where 
is the Flag of England?’ and winds up 
verse after verse with that line which 
catches the imagination, “Go forth, for it 
is there.” Then he goes on and says, “ Yes, 
God did give to Germany the clouds,” and 
when the Great Frederick back yonder, hav- 
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ing seen Germany in her sad condition so 
far as union was concerned, tried to bind 
them together into one Empire, that man had 
foresight enough to see that the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of any great nation 
depends upon the training of its children in 
a great school system, whether it be na- 
tional in its scope as it is in Germany or 
whether it be free. So Frederick looked 
far enough into the future to so shape up 
the situation that Germany began as one of 
the Great European empires to plant a great 
public school system, the greatest in the 
world as to the results produced. And this 
German philosopher was quite willing to 
believe that God had given to Germany the 
clouds, in order that its children might be 
made in the last analysis men of spiritual 
and intellectual power. So the schoolmasters 
of Germany went forward, welding the 
principalities into a great Empire under the 
inspiration of a great leadership. But the 
emphasis was placed upon one side of in- 
struction, and that was book instruction, and 
when the Franco-Prussian war was fought 
and ended William, the grandfather of the 
present Kaiser, felt that there was some- 
thing still the matter with Germany. Fred- 
erick had given to the succeeding genera- 
tions a great idea but it had not been com- 
pletely worked out. William went to Von 
Moltke and his great Field Marshals and 
said, “ What is the matter with Germany?” 
They told him he had come to the wrong 
men, that he should call together the school- 
masters of Germany, and you remember he 
assembled them, and the question was put 
to them “What is the matter with Ger- 
many?” They told him that on account of 
the new inspiration that had come to Ger- 
many because of her victory, it was pos- 
sible to make the school system the one 
thing which the German people would 
glorify. And they made a school system 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
But, mark you, they went forth and pre- 
pared the thinkers of the world, the philos- 
ophers of the world, and when a German 
wrote he wrote because he was so thor- 
oughly prepared that men were willing to 
listen to what he had to say. When he is- 
sued forth from his great scientific labora- 
tory and announced that he had made a 
discovery, it was not a fake discovery, and 
everywhere they commanded the respect and 
admiration of the world. 

But men cannot live by one thing alone, 
and so the present Kaiser a few years ago 
discovered in looking at the balance sheet 
that Germany Stood fourth or fifth among 
the industrial nations of the world, and 
he called the schoolmasters of Germany 
together again and asked them “What is 
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the matter with Germany? Why are Eng- 
land, France and the United States getting 
more than their share of the trade of the 
world? Why is it that Germany’s produce 
is not marketable?” They said to him, 
“Sire, you have the greatest schools in the 
world, but you have been teaching from 
books. If-you expect to make a perfect 
product in the schools of Germany, you 
must realize that you must not train the 
head alone, you must train the hand and 
the heart. You must have industrial and 
vocational instruction which on account of 
your excellent book training, you can have 
in a shorter space of time than anyone 
else.” He bade them go forth and estab- 
lish those schools, which in a few short 
years lifted this nation to a position of ad- 
vantage so that the product which was. sent 
out from the mills and factories of Ger- 
many commanded the respect of the world. 
When the legend, “Made in Germany,” 
was seen in any market of the world, it 
stood for honesty of construction and effi- 
ciency. It taught the world a great lesson. 
And if the American nation is to hold her 
own among the industrial nations of the 
world, she must pay attention to vocational 
training in the public schools. 

I think every boy is entitled to brain 
training, and I believe there should be put 
into his soul that light that never fails. 
But at the same time we need to realize and 
he needs to realize that as an individual he 
must be made efficient in whatever occupa- 
tion he is to be called in life. If we are to 
make a product which is a national product, 
we must be able to do efficient work when 
we take up an actual vocation. So, my 
friends, this old order in Germany changed 
within our recollection and memory, for it 
took only about twenty years for Germany 
to come from the foot of the ladder up to 
a place where she was envied by every 
nation in the world. 

A couple of years ago a bill was intro- 
duced into the House making an appropria- 
tion for funds to institute vocational train- 
ing in every school of the country. It did 
- not suit the Senate and another bill was in- 
troduced in the Senate. These two bills 
went to conference and at this juncture the 
Schoolmaster President, imitating the wis- 
dom of the first William and the last Wil- 
liam in Germany, said to both Houses, 
“Gentlement, allow me to ask you to with- 
draw these bills’ from Congress, and let the 
President of the United States appoint a 
Committee of the Senate apd of the House 
of Representatives to draft a bill which will 
meet the views of both branches of Con- 
gress.” This was done, and that bill has 
already been introduced into the House. 
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England -has learned her lesson, France 
has learned her lesson, also Italy, Switzer- 
land and Sweden, and they know that in 
order to maintain industrial supremacy they 
must train the children. What shall we do 
to maintain our industrial supremacy? It 
must be done and can be done only through 
the training of the children in the public 
schools. The course of study must show 
again that the old order has changed in the 
twentieth century and that the new order 
is upon us. It is the duty of every school 
director and of every man and woman in 
this industrial State of Pennsylvania to see 
to it that these schools shall be as good 
along the industrial lines of their work as 
they have been along other lines, which 
have made our Commonwealth the envy of 
the other Commonwealths in this great Re- 
public. 

My friends, there is one final word in 
emphasizing the necessity of head training 
and the necessity of hand training, and I 
make my last appeal touching upon the 
single sentence that fell from the lips of 
Dr. Yates this morning, emphasized again 
by Mr. McClure, when he said that our 
chief business is making men. I sometimes 
say to children that we have public schools, 
first, that they may know something; second 
that through knowing they may be able to 
do something; and lastly, through knowing 
and doing that they may be able to be some- 
ing in the world. We need to emphasize 
heart training just as much as head train- 
ing and hand training. We want to make 
men and women who are able to go up 
against the problems of life. And, in my 
last word, I. appeal to you to so shape these 
courses of study in the public schools of 
the Commonwealth that they shall be the 
best possible for training the head, the hand 
and the heart. 


PROBLEMS IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 


Mr. R. O. Welfling, Superintendent of 
Potter county, was the last speaker on the 
program for the morning, his subject being 
“ Problems in the Rural Schools.” 

Last Spring I visited in rather a super- 
ficial manner the rural schools of New 
York, Vermont, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts. Between Greenfield,Mass., and North 
Adams, there is a State road, winding its 
way for a distance of 18 miles across the 
beautiful Berkshire Hills. This _ road, 
known as the Mohawk Trail, was built by 
the State of Massachusetts at a cost of 
$368,000, and I consider it a splendid in- 
vestment. I visited a number of rural 
schools along that road, and each one in its 
appearance and equipment is nothing less 
than a disgrace to the State. I was re- 
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minded again and again of that chapter 
entitled “ The Road-Side Prophet” in Gray- 
son’s story, where he tells us of a young 
man, who is converted at a revival meeting, 
and after his conversion he feels that he 
must do something for his Saviour, and 
being an amateur painter he conceives the 
idea that he can serve his Master best by 
painting quotation’s from the Bible on rocks, 
bridges and buildings. On this particular 
morning we find him painting one of these 
quotations on a rock by the road-side lead- 
ing by Grayson’s farm. We take the fol- 
lowing from the conversation between Gray- 
son and the prophet. Grayson said to him, 
“Do you always paint the same thing?” 
“Oh, no,” he answered, “I have a feeling 
about what I should paint. When I came 
up the road I stopped a minute” and he 
swept his gaze in the direction of the broad 
fields, “and everything was so calm and 
fine that I will paint ‘God is love’” “A 
very appropriate text,” Grayson answered. 
“Yes,” the prophet said, “I can always tell 
what to paint. Sometimes when I am near 
cities and towns all I can paint is, ‘Prepare 
to meet thy God’ and ‘Hell yawns.’ I do 
not like them as well as I do ‘God is love,’ 
but it just seems as though I have to paint 
them.” This thought came to me in travel- 
ling along the Mohawk Trail, “ What would 
this simple character paint upon some of 
these rocks which were so common in the 
rural school yards? Would it be ‘God is 
love’ or ‘ Hell yawns?’” 

The cost of building the Mohawk Trail 
and the cost of maintaining these rural 
schools, is a matter out of all proper pro- 
portion. This brought home to me the fact 
that the one-room school has not kept pace 
with the other forms of rural development 
and with the progress of the times. These 
men who have charge of our rural schools 
have failed to provide for their teachers 
and to see.that-they are properly prepared, 
and to furnish for these schools sufficient 
financial support, and as a result we have a 
rural school system that has not glorified 
country life, and it is not glorifying it to- 
day. The rural schools of our state are 
not much better and are not much worse 
than the rural schools of the other state that 
I have mentioned, and the rural schools of 
one county in Pennsylvania are not much 
better and not much worse than the rural 
schools of any other county in Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Ideal rural schools exist in spots 
only. There is far less difference in the 
efficiency of our city schools than there is 
in our country schools, and the difference 
between the poorest rural school in Penn- 
sylvania and the best rural school in Penn- 
sylvania, is as great as the difference be- 
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tween the old reaper and the modern self- 
binder. I make these statements and I wish 
to emphasize them as I do not want to be 
misunderstood in what I am about to say. 

I am asked to tell you how we have been 
developing the rural schools in Potter 
county. My adventure along the Mohawk 
Trail carried me back in memory eight 
years, when I first began the supervision 
of rural schools with respect to school spirit 
and general characteristics. My county is 
divided into three districts, representing dis- 
tinctly the spirit of the West, the Middle 
West and the East. I remember well one 
of the first rural schools visited. It was a 
cold, raw; blustry day, and the entire 
school plant was in harmony with the 
weather. The teacher was teaching her 
first term of school. The school yard was 
bleak, treeless, flowerless, cheerless and un- 
interesting. No improvements had been 
made for a long time. The building was 
painted, no doubt, some time during the 
Christian Era. The seats were made of 
pine board. The walls had been papered 
about the time the outside was painted. The 
wall paper did not match, and for years 
these children had been looking at that 
crazy patchwork affair. I afterwards made 
inquiry, and found that in spite of such 
environment, not one of these children had 
ever been sent to the insane asylum and 
none to prison. While I was visiting this 
school a gust of wind shook the building, 
and my head came in contact with a piece 
of plaster from the ceiling. Now, descrip- 
tions similar to this have been given by 
many other speakers, and the sad thing 
about them is that they are not exaggerated. 
Sometimes superintendents find conditions 
similar to these in good farming communi- 
ties, and they come to the conclusion that 
inasmuch as the farmer provides better 
quarters for his cows and hogs than he 
does for his boys and girls in the rural 
schools that, therefore, he loves his cows 
better than he loves his children. You and 
I know better. There is nothing else on 
earth that the farmer loves quite so well as 
he loves his family. There is no compari- 
son between his love for his domestic ani- 
mals and his love for his children. The 
very fact that the man is a successful 
farmer, is proof sufficient that he loves his 
family, and on just such farms do we find 
the ideal home life. 

A man who has had a great deal of ex- 
perience in rural school work, an ex-county 
superintendent, said to me, “If I were a 
rural school director, I would vote to revo- 
lutionize things in the public schools.” If 
he were a rural school director, he would 
do no such thing. He has too much good 
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common sense to do such an unwise act. 
You cannot go much faster than public 
opinion. Your schools are as good as the 
public demands, and if you take too ad- 
vanced a step your usefulness as a school 
director is at an end. However, if you 
make no effort to educate your people, so 
that they desire better schools, you are not 
fit for the office of trust to which you have 
been elected, and your entrance to the office 
of school director was a calamity. School 
directors are to be leaders not followers, and 
you are to win the approbation of your 
constituents not by a small expenditure of 
money, but by good investments—invest- 
ments that will show 100 cents on the dol- 
lar. True economy does not consist in 
spending a small‘sum of money, but in get- 
ting the greatest returns for the sum. in- 
vested. What a crime it is to enforce our 
compulsory school law where children have 
to spend their school days at an institution 
where the environment is bad! No matter 
how much you may believe in the dominat- 
ing influence of heredity, every one of us 
will admit that the right kind of environ- 
ment will aid all vicious hereditary tenden- 
cies to conform with the ideals as expressed 
in the environment. 

My first campaign as superintendent was 
to improve the physical conditions of our 
rural schools. I instructed my teachers 
that the one thing I wished and insisted 
upon was that each teacher should provide 
for her school room one good picture, to 
cost no less than $1.00. At that time there 
were perhaps not over a half-dozen good 
pictures in the schools of the county. To- 
day there is not a one-room school in Pot- 
ter county but has one or more copies from 
the masters, and in our 133 one-room schools 
you will find 636 good pictures, valued at 
$1,541. I wanted to teach the children the 
dignity of labor, and I wanted them to be 
able to sit around the fireside on the long 
winter evenings, able to enjoy art. 

At the same time, we are endeavoring in 
our rural schools to enrich our course of 
study, and our boys and girls when they 
have completed their eight grades of work 
are able to appreciate and enjoy Longfel- 
low, Holmes, Whittier, Cooper, and the 
works of other men and women, whose 
friendship is worth more to them than many 
other things. We have placed in our rural 
schools during the last six years 4,353 vol- 
umes, and much money has been spent for 
these, and pictures, etc. This money was 
raised by the rural school teachers at socials. 
These teachers raised during the six years 
$6,954.02. I know that this would be a 
small amount of money in some of your 
counties, but in a county like Potter county, 
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where corporations have left our land de- 
vastated, it is a large sum. 

The thing which I expected in getting 
good pictures for school rooms happened. 
In many of these school rooms the good 
pictures were put in place on the dingy wall, 
and this created an element of discord of 
which the teachers and pupils were con- 
scious, and the walls were painted or 
papered, and this has been my experience 
in this important phase of school work. At 
first I simply asked the school boards to 
paint or paper the rooms. The colors were’ 
usually satisfactory, and I then suggested 
to the school directors two color schemes 
from which they might, choose. These were 
combinations of green and cream and 
brown and tan. I then found that while 
the school boards were endeavoring to fol- 
low my suggestions in colors, they some- 
times got the light shades of green, or 
others too green. In order to solve that 
problem I had the Paint Companies make 
cards with the colors on for them, and all 
they have to do to-day is take the card of 
the Company from which they wish to buy 
and select the shade of paint they want 
from the card. Now practically all the 
school rooms have good seats and slate 
blackboards, and we have only one school 
room in the county that is not supplied with 
a slate blackboard to-day. 

We hear a great deal said these days 
about the cultural value of industrial work, 
and educators say to us that the solutions 
of problems in German, Latin or Greek do 
not help to solve Life’s problems, and they 
say we challenge you to prove that they do. 
Someone has said if you develop the head 
only you get an infidel; if you develop the 
heart only you get a fanatic, and if you 
develop the hand only you get a drudge, 
but that if you educate the whole three, 
head, heart and hand, you get a Christian 
gentleman. Let that be our attitude toward 
our educational system. Let us believe 
thoroughly in industrial work; let us also 
believe thoroughly in the classics; but let 
us have these things in proper proportion. 
I have spent a great deal of my life in farm 
homes, and while the poverty of wealth 
and the poverty of thought very often go 
together, that is not necessarily true. The 
poverty of thought is the greatest poverty. 
of all. I would say to rural school di- 
rectors, if you wish to elevate your school 
system, secure from your superintendent 
the best teacher that he can recommend to 
you, at the highest salary your community 
can be made willing to pay the teacher, and 
the teacher can and will earn the salary. 

I have in my files in my office some work 
in art done by the seniors of one of our 
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best State Normal Schools. I had the 
honor to be a member of the examining 
board at the State Normal School, and was 
assigned to examine the class in agriculture. 
In one of the questions they were asked to 
make a drawing of the beef type and mark 
the parts. Now, my father was a farmer, 
before me, and because he was not very 
successful, he was a butcher also. There 
were nine children in the family, and after 
the best parts of the beef were sold, and 
they always were sold, my mother gave us 
ox-tail soup and beef tongue to make ends 
meet. These pupils in answering this ques- 
tion got porterhouse out of the neck and 
sirloin out of the flank, and I am afraid 
they won’t make very good teachers of this 
subject. I want to leave this lesson with 
the rural school director that it takes a far 
broader scholarship, with all that that term 
involves, to be a successful rural school 
teacher, than to be simply a grade teacher. 

Over the entrance of that magnificent 
Union Depot at Washington is this sen- 
tence, “ The farm is the best home of the 
family, the main source of national wealth 
and the foundation of civilized society.” 
Teachers properly prepared and thoroughly 
in sympathy with country life will help 
Pennsylvania to demonstrate the truth of 
that statement. The greatest unsolved 
problems in Pennsylvania to-day are the 
problems of the rural schools, and the 
people who have to deal with these prob- 
lems are often the least able to solve them. 
The successful rural school teacher must 
be in sympathy with country life and 
understand its problems; she must have the 
energy, courage, patience and persistence to 
overcome the inertia found in the average 
rural community. She must have the vision 
of what must be done, and the qualities of 
leadership to set the community in motion 
to accomplish these things. Therefore, we 
must look to the country teacher and her 
preparation, and see to it that they shall be 
men and women who possess natural abil- 
ity, and are thoroughly educated in the 
highest degree of professional knowledge 
and skill. , 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


The President then appointed the fol- 
lowing committees: 

Nominating Committee—Henry P. Yost, 
Reading; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; J. T. 
Bell, Indiana; D. Floyd Sandt, Easton; 
Rev. G. M. Rankin, Munhall. 

Resolutions—H. H. Spayd, Minersville; 
Dr. Francis Schill, Johnstown; and John D. 
Enterline, Jamestown. 

Necrology—J. P. Gates, Coudersport; J. 
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M. Schram, Ridgeway; and S. L. Mes- 
singer, Trappe. _ 
The meeting then adjourned. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 








e Sami afternoon session was opened with 
a violin solo by William Myers, of 
Harrisburg, who was heartily encored. 

The President of the Association, Mr. J. 
Newton Rhoads, of Reading, then delivered 
the following address on 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR—HIS RESPONSIBILITY 
AND DUTY. 


_ To hold the office of school director is 
indeed a great privilege and honor for all 
of us, and is one of which we all may well 
be proud. Our several constituencies have 
by their action in electing us placed a most 
sacred trust in our hands, a great responsi- 
bility, and it is our business and duty to 
see to it that that trust is carefully safe- 
guarded and not betrayed. 

There are approximately 13,000 directors 
and 1,500,00 school children in the State of 
Pennsylvania to-day. That is an average 
of 116 children to each director. There- 
fore I take it that each director should feel 
that he has a distinct personal interest in 
so many children and that he is individ- 
ually responsible for their training and edu- 
cation. General Jackson, who was known 
as a man of will, is reported to have used 
a phrase on a memorable occasion which 
has become a proverb. What he said was 
this, “I will take the responsibility.” The 
fact that this responsibility is assumed col- 
lectively does not relieve you individually. 
It is your responsibility, not that of your 
colleague who sits next to you or across 
the table from you in board meeting. You 
cannot shirk it. You should not think of 
doing so—I will go farther and say you 
‘have no right to even think of doing so. 
If any such thought or intention has crept 
into your mind, then let me say to you that 
you are not only in the wrong pew but in 
the wrong church. 

In an article which I read not long ago 
comparison was made between the school 
director and the director of a bank. I have 
no fault to find with the argument made as 
to their points of similarity, but it seems 
to me that there is some difference between 
them that must be recognized. There are 
two distinctions which can be drawn. First, 
in the case of a director of a bank, whilst 
he is elected by the stockholders to protect 
their interests yet, in doing so, he has in 
view his own pecuniary interest in seeing 
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that the affairs of the institution are con- 
ducted properly,—a pecuniary interest which 
the school director has not. And, second, 
the director of a bank is elected by a few 
individuals and consequently is responsible 
only to a few; while in the case of a school 
director, he is elected by the people at large 
and is responsible primarily to the people 
of his district, and secondarily to the people 
of the whole state. 

But do we fully appreciate and realize to 
its fullest extent at all times the great re- 
sponsibility which the acceptance of the 
office imposes upon us? If we do not then 
we have no right to aspire to the office, and 
our title of school director is a misnomer. 
If we do appreciate the confidence which 
the people have placed in us, and are fully 
alive to the meaning of the office, then 
there are certain duties which should be 
performed by us. 

First of all, the people have not only a 
right to expect but a right to demand that 
we give to them zood, honest, faithful ser- 
vice—not a service which has for its ulti- 
mate and ulterior object personal gain or 
aggrandizement—not a service that is ac- 
tuated by any selfish motive or feeling— 
but a service which has the high and noble 
goal in view of faithfully looking after and 
taking care of the true interests of and ad- 
ministering to the wants of the school chil- 
dren of the state by placing within their 
reach the best possible facilities for getting 
an education, so that they may grow up to 
be men and women, an addition to society 
and a credit and honor to their state. We 
should seek with all our might the greatest 
welfare of the children. We must not sit 
like bumps on a log, or sit idly by with our 
arms folded waiting, Micawber like, for 
something to turn up. We must be live 
wires; we must be active, we must be ag- 
gressive; and just in proportion as we 
exert ourselves, so will our success be 
measured. We must take off our coats, roll 
up our sleeves and push with all our might. 
We must make progress our aim. We must 
focus all our energies upon it, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, and 
work with.a dogged determination to do 
nothing by halves. We must plan for it, 
think for it, throw all our might, strength, 
heart and soul into it, utilize all our re- 
sources, and success will be our reward. 
If we start with a determination to reach 
that end, and adhere unswervingly to it, the 
goal for which we set out will be reached. 
We must bring all our faculties to bear 
upon it. We must do it now. What may 
be done at any time will be done at no 
time. It can be done if we but try. It is 
up to us. It is a good cause. Will we do 
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it? If we resolve so to do, then this con- 
vention can be made a great power for 
good along educational lines, and it together 
with other agencies working in the same 
direction, will make the State of Pennsyl- 
vania no longer a follower, but will place 
it where it rightly belongs—the leader in 
the van of the movement. 

That is the spirit that should characterize 
our every thought and deed and which 
should control our actions. The purpose 
which we have in view regulates our value 
as school directors. We should ever re- 
member that “the foundation of every state 
is the education of its youth,” and we should 
always strive for the greatest good to the 
greatest number who are being educated. 
That is the chief purpose of a school di- 
rector and all other matters should be sub- 
ordinate to it. Teachers should be made 
to feel that the schools are for the children 
and not for the teachers; and it is quality, 
not cost, that should be considered. True, 
the tax-payer may complain. You may 
doubtless incur his enmity. But the edu- 
cation of the child should not be: sacrificed 
on that account. It is a work in which 
should be enlisted our best energy, and if 
we labor for its advancement in the proper 
way our work is bound to result iri much 
good. Give your energies to the “highest 
employment of which your nature is cap- 
able,” be alive and work hard. We may 
not be able to do all we wish, but we can 
at least hope for the best, and even though ~ 
the goal may not be reached, we will have 
the satisfaction and consciousness of hav- 
ing done our part. Some one has said if 
we work upon marble it will perish; if we 
work upon brass, time will efface it; if we 
rear temples, they will crumble into dust; 
but if we work upon immortal minds, if we 
imbue them with honest principles, with the 
just fear of God and of their fellow-men, 
we engrave on those tablets something 
which no time can efface, but which will 
brighten to all Eternity. 

A very essential feature, and one which 
contributes very materially to the success of 
the work of the school board, is harmony. 
We should always keep in mind the Scrip- 
tural injunction, “A house divided against 
itself shall not stand.” Differences of opin- 
ion are to be expected and will arise at 
times, but they should be honest differences 
and not conjured up for the purpose of cre- 
ating turmoil and strife. Because your 
brother director may differ with you, don’t 
for that reason try to cast suspicion upon 
his motives. He may be as honest in his 
conviction as you, and his opinion is en- 
titled to as much consideration at your 
hands as you wish yours to have at his. Do 
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not be a chronic grumbler or kicker. A 
constant grumbler is to be shunned. Such 
an individual contributes nothing towards 
the success of the board. On the contrary, 
he throws a damper on the work of the 
board. Don’t grumble, no matter whether 
you ate right or wrong. There are some 
people who, even after they get everything 
they want, yet grumble at the fact of there 
being nothing for them to grumble about. 
Such individuals are an incubus on any 
school board. They are always creating 
discord and the best way to paralyze their 
efforts is to ignore them altogether. 

Again, the school director should not per- 
mit himself to be filled with the idea that 
the schools in his district as at present con- 
Stituted are sufficient to meet all the de- 
mands, and therefore more ought not to be 
expected. He should always remember that 
not his own ideas are to govern, but that 
the public is always looking for a better- 
ment of conditions. The old idea that what 
was good enough for us is good enough for 
our children should have no place in the 
mind of a school director. “We should 
throw open the windows of our minds to 
new ideas” and keep at least abreast of the 
times—if possible, ahead of them. 

As our value and usefulness as school di- 
rectors depends upon the purpose which we 
have in view, we should do nothing which 
would in any way imperil and put in jeo- 
pardy the attainment of the very thing for 
which we have been chosen. We must get 
away from selfishness. The individual 
whose purpose after getting on the school 
board is to use it solely as a means to an 
end, to use it as a stepping-stone to some 
future political preferment, or wko has 
some petty grievance or complaint against 
some teacher or janitor or other employee, 
and seizes the opportunity of getting on the 

yard.for the purpose of “getting square” 
or“ getting even” for some imaginary or 
real wrong, misconceives the proper duty 
of a school director, violates his oath, 
lowers and debases the dignity of the office, 
and the sooner such an individual gets off 
the board the better. These may be strong 
words, but they are nevertheless true. We 
must be broad-minded. We must lay aside 
our prejudices, subdue our feelings, have 
self-respect, and thus, as we respect our- 
selves, so do we respect others. 

Every school board member should al- 
way keep himself well informed as to school 
conditions and school problems. He should, 
as far as possible, keep in close touch with 
all matters pertaining to schools. He should 
give as much time as possible to the work. 
He should show his interest in it by visiting 
the schools in his districts as often as he 
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possibly can and spend sufficient time there 
to carefully observe the work of the teacher. 
It gives encouragement to the teachers, 
makes them feel and take a greater interest 
in their work, and thus helps to make them 
better and more efficient. His visits should 
not be confined to the schools of his own 
district, but should be extended to those of 
adjoining districts and he should study con- 
ditions there. He should visit schools of 
neighboring states if the opportunity is pre- 
sented; if not, he can at least read some- 
thing about them. He may in that way 
perhaps learn something or discover some- 
thing which will help to bring about better 
conditions in his own district. I feel very 
sure that nothing can be lost by it and much 
might be gained. 

Again, he should regularly attend all of 
the committee and board meetings. He 
should not rely upon his fellow-members to 
transact the business of the board and only 
attend when it suits his convenience. 
Nothing so much contributes to the impair- 
ment of the efficiency of a school director 
as indifference and dereliction. Punctuality 
in attending such meetings is another im- 
portant factor. However valuable you may 
think your time, you should always remem- 
ber that the time of your fellow-directors 
is just as valuable to them and may be even 
more so than your time is to you. There- 
fore cultivate the habit of being punctual. 
The danger is that your indifference and 
dereliction may in time permeate the whole 
board. It requires a sacrifice of time and, 
may be, pleasure on your part, but that is a 
burden which you voluntarily assumed when 
you took the oath of office. 

We should be honest in all our dealings 
and transactions not only with our fellow- 
directors but with the people. I do not 
mean an honesty that springs from the low 
motive of policy, but an honesty which 
springs from a desire to do the right. Pub- 
licity should be given to all our actions, par- 
ticularly in regard to finances. We are 
spending the money of the taxpayers and 
they have a right to know where every 
penny of it goes, to see whether it is be- 
ing rightfully and properly expended. All 
meetings of the school board should be open 
at all times to the public. When it comes 
to committee meetings the same rule should 
not be applied. For instance, I can see no 
good reason why a discussion involving the 
character or qualifications of teachers or 
other employees should be made public. It 
certainly serves no useful purpose. Such 
matters should be passed upon privately in - 
committee and then reported to the board, 
and the full board should have sufficient 
confidence in the integrity of the members 
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of that commitee to feel that they will do 
their duty faithfully and conscientiously, 
and ratify whatever report they may make. 

A matter to which I wish to call your 
attention and to guard you against is that of 
outside interference. I do not mean in its 
narrow and restricted sense. Indeed, I 
rather encourage an outside interference 
which aims ‘to help the school board in its 
work, as for example, in the employment of 
teachers, of janitors, or any other employee. 
I believe it is right for the school board to 
inquire into the qualifications of individ- 
uals before employing them. But what I 
have reference to is an outside interference 
in its broadest sense, a pernicious activity, 
if you so choose to call it,—political or 
otherwise,—which principle by the way was 
first expounded by Horace Mann,—which 
attempts to dictate, to interfere with, to 
thwart and set aside, to tear down rather 
than help to build up the work of the school 
board. Speed the day when school boards 
will be entirely free from its contaminating 
influence, so that every time it raises its 
hideous head they will strike it down as they 
would a dangerous and deadly viper, which 
if it had but the chance would demoralize 
and overthrow the whole system of public 
education. Stand like a wall of adamant 
against any encroachments which outside 
influences may attempt, to cause you to 
deviate or swerve from your sworn path of 
duty. ; 

The gentlemen who were entrusted with 
the work of providing a new school code 
knew what they were doing and did their 
work well. Whatever may have been the 
view of some of us at the time as to the 
wisdom, the expediency and necessity for 
its passage, I believe we are all willing to 
agree that, if we comply earnestly with its 
requirements and provisions, the advance- 
ment of our public school system will be 
materially enhanced. We should, as far as 
possible, particularly familiarize ourselves 
with those portions of the code which most 
directly bear upon and relate to our duties. 
There are two provisions in the code, one 
of which is optional or discretionary, and 
the other mandatory. The first provision 
is expressed by the word “ may,” thus mak- 
ing it a matter of discretion with the board 
whether it will do certain things, and the 
other is expressed by the word “shall” 
which makes it mandatory upon the board 
to do certain things. But if you examine 
the code closely you will notice that the 
word “may” is used in connection with 
matters of minor importance and the word 
“ shall” in connection with matters of major 
importance. Let me illustrate. Under Ar- 
ticle IV, Duties and Powers of Boards of 
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School Directors, it says “the Board of 
School Directors in this Commonwealth 
shall establish, equip, furnish and maintain 


a sufficient number of elementary schools 


. and may establish, equip, furnish and 
maintain additional schools . . . which said 
schools . . . when established, shall be an 
integral part of the public school system... 
and shall be so administered.” Again, 
under Section 406, relating to the removal 
of officers and employees, the code does not 
say that the school board may, but says it 
shall have the right at any time to remove, 
&c. School Boards may incur a temporary 
loan or borrow money but no such obliga- 
tion shall be sold at less than par, and the 
total amount of indebtedness shall not 
exceed a certain per centum of the total 
valuation of taxable property. They may 
designate banks or trust companies as de- 
positories for school funds, but no such 
depository shall be named unless a majority 
of the board so decides. I merely cite 
these instances to prove what I have just 
said, namely, that in smaller matters the 
word “may” is used and in larger matters 
the word “shall” is used. Let me ask you, 
do you know how often those two words 
occur in the code? It may be interesting 
to know. The word “may” occurs 324 
times and the words “shall” occurs 1494 
times—4%4 times as often—to be exact, 
4 11/18 times as often. It is not our prov- 


| ince to question the wisdom of these pro- 


visions, but it is our duty at all times to 
carefully study the differentiations and obey 
the law. 

In conclusion, a word regarding our an- 
nual convention. Its future welfare surely 
falls within the pale of our duty and should 
always be uppermost: in our minds. We 
must try to arouse greater enthusiasm, 
greater interest in, and try to make a 
greater success out of each succeeding con- 
vention, 


PENNSYLVANIA CHILD LABOR ACT AND CON- 
TINUATION SCHOOLS. 


The next number on the program was an 
address on the Pennsylvania Child Labor 
Act and the Continuation Schools, by Hon. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, but he was unable to be present, 
and his place on the program was taken by 
Dr. Millard B. Kinz, Director of Industrial 
Education, who spoke as follows: 

Changed social and industrial conditions 
are making incessant demands upon the 
public schools. ‘There was a time when a 
one-room school was adequate to meet the 
needs of the community. At that time the 
training for the various occupations, 
whether in the home or the farm or in the 
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village, was given to the girls and boys by 
the mothers and fathers. The girls were 
taught in the home to sew, bake and cook. 
The boys were taught by the father to make 
shoes and harness, to erect barns and 
houses. The young physician received his 
training from the old country physician. 
The embryonic lawyer was trained in the 
office of the leading legal light of the time. 
In those days each community was to all 
intents and purposes independent of the 
other communities. The weaving was done 
in the home; the home makers raised the 
food; the cloth needed for the clothing of 
the inhabitants was made from flax raised 
on land within the confines of the village 
or from wool sheared from the backs of 
sheep raised on the commons. Meat was 
procured either by shooting wild game or 
by the slaughter of cows and pigs raised by 
some member of the local community. 
Homes were erected from logs, cut and 
hewn by the local workmen in the nearby 
forest. With the increase in transporta- 
tion facilities communities became less and 
less dependent upon each other. The man- 
ufacture of the various products needed by 
the residents of the community ceased to be 
a local industry. The cloth was no longer 
woven in the local community but was 
brought from distant cities where because 
of natural water power or favorable con- 
ditions it was possible to make the cloth to 
better advantage. This specialization pro- 
gressed until at the present date society is 
very complex in its organization. Com- 
munities have been so concentrated that 
there has been built up a factory system. 
The development of this factory system has 
made possible and profitable the employ- 
ment of a large number of minors under 
conditions which are not always conducive 
to their physical and moral well-being. 

By legislation our forests have been pro- 
tected; our mineral wealth has been pro- 
tected; thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended in stamping out disease among the 
cattle and horses so that the stamina of the 
stock might be maintained; but for many 
years no step was made to conserve the 
most priceless resource of any nation, 
Human Life. It was with a view to con- 
serving the natural resources of this Com- 
monwealth and providing an opportunity 
for the child-workers to learn while they 
earn, that the Child Labor Act of 1915 was 
enacted. This Child Labor Act may be dis- 
cussed under two distinct heads. The Con- 
tinuation School and the Employment Cer- 
tificate. 

The Continuation School.—The continu- 
ation school as contemplated in the Act of 
1915 is a school somewhat different from 
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the average type of school which we have 
at the present time, and has a threefold 
purpose: 1. The extension of the general 
education of the working child; 2. Giving a 
certain amount of related instruction which 
can be turned to account by the child- 
worker while engaged in his daily occupa- 
tion; and 3. The training of the child in 
practical citizenship. 

The manner in which the threefold pur- 
pose of the continuation school is to be ac- 
complished is best shown by the course of 
study which has been prepared for the con- 
tinuation school. Without a working 
knowledge of the English language a worker 
will be handicapped; he cannot become 
much more than a laborer. Because of this, 
English is undoubtedly the most important 
subject which will be taught in the continu- 
ation school, and should receive first con- 
sideration. The purpose of the English 
taught in the continuation school is not 
necessarily to train the minor to write elab- 
orate compositions, or become an orator, 
but rather to teach the use of the English 
language so that the worker can make an 
intelligent report to his employer and be 
able to read the directions issued to him 
from time to time. The instruction in Eng- 
lish must not cease at this point, but should 
be continued until the child is able to read 
books which contain not only technical in- 
formation which will be of assistance to 
him, but also books which will give him 
breadth of vision and pleasure. 

Possibly the duties which the average 
man most neglects are the duties of citizen- 
ship. Too few of the workers of the pres- 
ent day have a clear understanding of the 
government of the community in which 
they live, of the State and the Nation, and 
of the ramifications of these various gov; 
ernmental units and the manner in which 
they affect our everyday life. Civics has 
been introduced into the continuation 
schools with a view to teaching the coming 
citizens their responsibiliities as units in 
the social organization. The course in 
civics in the continuation school has been 
planned so as to take up the study of or- 
ganization of the local government and is 
to be taught in such a way that the instruc- 
tion given may be put to practical use. 

The bounding of different countries, and 
the location of their capitals, while afford- 
ing considerable training and mental de- 
velopment, will not hold the interest of the 
child, if he has once had the feel of a dol- 
lar which he has earned. Little good it 
would do to place this type of geography in 
the continuation school. The study of ge- 
ography, however, can be made extremely 
interesting if it be used to give information 
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as to the source and supply of raw material, 
the disposition of finished products, the im- 
portance of the local industries to the com- 
munity life and to be commercial life of 
the State and Nation at large. 

We may teach an individual to use the 
English language, to exercise the right of 
American citizenship properly, and to know 
the source and supply of raw materials, and 
yet that citizen may not be able to make 
use of the knowledge which he has, or may 
not be able to make use: of his knowledge 
of his trade as efficiently as he would if he 
knew how to conserve his physical re- 
sources and if he had some knowledge of 
the relation which exists between him and 
his neighbor, between the employer and the 
employee. 

Many employers of the present day are 
expending thousands of dollars for installa- 
tion of elaborate lavatories, and rest rooms; 
and yet the workers are not making use of 
these because they do not know how to use 
them, nor do they appreciate the benefits 
which would accrue from their use. Be- 
cause of this hygiene is a subject which is 
taught in the continuation schools. In the 
course in industrial hygiene, various prob- 
lems related to the physical comfort and 
health of the child worker are taken up in 
detail. Methods of first aid to the injured, 
or safety-first measures, may properly be 
taught as a part of the hygiene for the 
worker. The work does not stop here; the 
study of ,hygiene is not complete without 
some attention at least being given to the 
relations which exist between the employer 
and employee. 

Too great a value cannot be placed upon 
the ability of a person to compute correctly. 
The complaint is often made by employers 
that when the boys and girls come to them 
they cannot figure. The development of 
the ability of the child to perform the fun- 
damental arithmetical operations when ap- 
plied to everyday activities is an extremely 
important function of the continuation 
schools. The time which the average child 
will spend in a continuation school is so 
limited that we cannot hope to give a course 
in arithmetic similar to that given in the 
regular schools, but it is possible by select- 
ing problems drawn from the daily expe- 
riences of the children to develop no small 
degree of proficiency in the handling of the 
common operations in arithmetic. 

It has often been said that drawing is the 
universal language of the shop. Not only 
is drawing the language of the shop, but it 
is frequently the medium for the expression 
of some thoughts and concepts which can- 
not be placed in words. Drawing has been 
placed in the course for the continuation 
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school pupils not with the purpose of de- 
veloping finished draftsmen or even ap- 
proximating the skill required of a man in 
a drafting room, but to develop a means of 
expression, so that the worker with the aid 
of a piece of paper, a pencil and possibly a 
cheap ruler, can make a sketch which is 
readable; and by learning to make a sketch, 
that he may become more proficient in the 
art of reading a drawing. 

The boy employed as a helper to the tin- 
smith will be a much more valudble helper 
if he can take a pencil and compass and 
trace across a sheet of paper the develop- 
ment of a funnel. The girl employed as a 
salesgirl behind the counter of a dry-goods 
store will be a much better salesgirl if she 
has been trained to draw a sketch of her 
counter showing how and where the vari- 
ous articles which she has to sell can be 
placed to the best possible advantage, and 
can illustrate her selling talks. with simple 
diagrams and sketches. 

The education of a child is not complete 
even though the education given them be of 
such a character as to increase their daily 


earning, unless they are taught to conserve 


their earnings, how to secure the maximum 
amount of present comfort and pleasure 
and have a sense of security for the future. 
For this reason under the term bookkeep- 
ing, personal accounts have been introduced 
in the continuation school course. 

In some of the communities of this Com- 
monwealth there are too great a number of 
small but diversified industries to attempt 
to give in the continuation school a great 
deal of pure vocational work, that is, work 
which would have for its definite purpose, 
the training of the boy and the girl for 
some specific job. Again, it would be very 
difficult to give training to any of the chil- 
dren which would train them definitely for 
their occupations, because they are engaged 
in an unskilled occupation, or one which - 
does not admit of a training. Nor would 
it be advisable to train girls for work in the 
industries, when we find from investigation 
that a large percentage of the girls who 
have left school at the age of 14, marry 
and become wives by the time they have 
reached the age of 20. The statement has 
been made that home is no longer the place 
for women, but statistics show that a large 
percentage of the girls do go into the home; 
and for that reason if for no other, the 
practical work in the continuation school 
ought not to be directed towards the indus- 
tries to the exclusion of other activities. 

Because of the conditions which have 
already been cited, a large part of the work 
for the boys in the continuation school 
should be centered around a form of shop- 
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work developing resourcefulness and some 
degree of skill which will be of use not only 
in the daily occupation but in work which 
they may take up at. some future time or 
about the home. A large part of the prac- 
tical work for the girls should be centered 
around the home activities, cookery, and 
sewing or other occupations, the precise 
type to be adopted depending entirely upon 
the needs of the community. 

Possibly, one of the most difficult propo- 
sitions which confronts a community con- 
sidering the establishment of a continuation 
school is the task of procuring a teacher 
properly qualified to teach the continuation 
school. 


In some instances it has been possible to 


secure instructors who could teach all of 
the work in the continuation school; in 
other cases it has been necessary to employ 
one téacher to teach the classroom. work 
and other teachers to give instruction in the 
practical work. While this plan is the ideal 
plan, yet for many communities it is not 
practical, because of the limited number of 
minors attending the continuation school in 
that district. 
to employ a teacher for one or two days a 
week, nor can many of the districts use the 
time of these teachers in other work. In 
other words, where there are already em- 
ployed teachers of cooking and shopwork 
and sewing excellent results have been got- 
ten by employing one teacher for teaching 
the academic work using the special teach- 
ers for the practical work. In other dis- 
tricts where teachers of cooking, sewing 
and shopwork have been employed, the time 
in the continuation school is devoted mostly 
to the instruction in English, civics, hygiene, 
geography, drawing and arithmetic. It is 
hoped, however, in the near future, to place 
in the hands of the teachers of the continu- 
ation schools, material on the various occu- 
pations of the community and other infor- 
mation concerning the industries which 
may be used with profit. This at best can 
never take the place of the practical work. 
It is hoped that within a year or so all the 
continuation schools will be so equipped 
that some of the practical instruction can 
be given advantageously to the child work- 
ers in the Commonwealth. 

Because of the character of the teaching 
in the continuation schools which must of 
necessity be individual instruction and not 
group instruction, and because of educa- 
tional qualifications of the majority of the 
minors who will attend the continuation 
school, it is deemed advisable that a well 
qualified sixth, seventh or eighth grade 
teacher be selected for-the continuation 
school’ work and that no teacher be em- 
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ployed who has had less than one year’s 
successful teaching experience. It is diffi- 
cult enough for a teacher without experience 
to enter a regular graded school and per- 
form her work successfully, but it would be 
much more difficult, yes, almost impossible, 
for the inexperienced teacher to handle a 
continuation school class. 

Provision was made by the last session 
of the Legislature for financial assistance 
/to the districts establishing continuation 
! schools. The schedule for State aid for 
| every district establishing continuation 
‘schools is as follows: For every teacher 
employed having from one to three years’ 
teaching experience, who holds a continua- 
tion school certificate approved by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, this district 
will receive $150. For every teacher em- 
ployed who has had from three or more 
years teaching experience, and who holds 
the continuation school certificate, and 
whose qualifications have been approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction, the 
district will receive $200. In addition to 
this, State aid amounting to one-half the 
cost of the necessary equipment for a con- 
tinuation school will be paid to communities, 
providing that amount of money does not 
exceed $9,000 a year. 

The Child Labor Act provides that con- 
tinuation classes be established in the sev- 
eral districts of the Commonwealth. At- 
tendance at the continuation school in the 
school district in which the place of em- 
ployment is located, for a period or periods 
equivalent to eight hours a week, is com- 
pulsory for minors between fourteen and 
sixteen employed at such times as the em- 
ployment will interfere with their regular 
attendance at the usual type of school. 

Minors employed on the farm or in do- 
mestic service are exempted from all pro- 
visions of the Act of 1915. By action of 
the State Board of Education school dis- 
tricts in which there are less than twenty 
minors employed may be temporarily ex- 
empted from the necessity of establishing 
a continuation school. 

A proviso was placed in the Act to the 
effect that when a continuation class be not 
established in a school district, the minors, 
who are eligible to attend the continuation 
school may be employed fifty-one hours a 
week until the class be opened. This pro- 
vision was made to protect the employer in 
case the school authorities did not fulfill 
the obligation placed upon them by the Act. 
It is not to be presumed that the school 
authorities shall take more than a reason- 
able length of time to establish the schools. 

Employment Certificates—Probably the 
most complicated part of the Child Labor 
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Act is that part which relates to the issu- 
ance of employment certificates. No doubt 
some of you are secretaries of school boards 
and have-had difficulty in getting these cer- 
tificates issued in the proper way. Thenew 
law differs from the old law in several re- 
spects. First, the employment certificates 
must be issued by the Superintendent of 
schools, supervising principal or secretary 
of the school board, or some other school 
official deputized to -do that work. The 
Attorney General has interpreted “some 
other public official” to mean that the issu- 
ing of employment certificates after Janu- 
ary Ist, 1916, is in the hands of the public 
school authorities only and cannot be issued 
by principals of private schools. Second, 
the educational qualifications for an em- 
ployment certificate have been raised to 
that of the sixth grade. After the first day 
of January, 1916, no minor between the ages 
of 14 and 16 may procure an employment 
certificate unless he had completed the 
equivalent of six yearly grades in the public 
schools. Third, the law of 1915 requires 
that a minor, in order to secure an employ- 
ment certificate, must pass a medical ex- 
amination which shows that he is physically 
fit to perform the occupation for which the 
employment certificate is desired. Fourth, 
the new employment certificate never be- 
comes the property of the minor. It be- 
longs to the employer and must be mailed to 
him by the issuing officer. 

Children employed on the farm or in do- 
mestic service are exempt from the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1915, but the Act of 
1915 does not repeal the Section of the 
School Code relating to compulsory attend- 
ance. Therefore, all children who are not 
eligible to procure employment certificates 
come under the compulsory education law 
and cannot be excused from regular attend- 
ance except for some mental or physical 
disqualification or other urgent reason; and 
there should be a strict interpretation of 
that word urgent. 

The question of granting employment cer- 
tificates to the newsboys is rather a perplex- 
ing one at the present time, but we know 
that the law makes no provisions whatever 
for granting employment certificates to boys 
between the ages of 12 and 14. That being 
the case, the Attorney General has ruled 
that if a boy between the ages of 12 and 14 
sells newspapers for himself, he needs no 
employment certificate. Between the ages 
of 14 and 16, if he be regularly employed at 
such a time as to interfere with the regular 
attendance at school, then he must get a 
general employment certificate; or if he be 
employed at such a time that the work does 
not interfere with his regular attendance at 
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school, then he must secure a vacation em- 
ployment certificate. If he sells papers for 
himself, that is, buys them and then resells 
them, he may do so without holding an em- 
ployment certificate. 

A minor between the ages of 14 and 16 
need not secure a new employment certifi- 
cate, provided he holds one issued prior to 
the first day of January, 1916. But, the . 
fact that a minor holds the old employment 
certificate does not relieve him from the 
necessity of attending a continuation school, 
as soon as that school be established; nor 
does it permit him to work more than fifty- 
one hours per week nor more than nine 
hours per day. 

The meaning of “domestic service in 
private homes” has been interpreted to 
mean domestic service not only in homes 
of the parents of the minors but in homes 
of other persons. It does not apply to 
servant girls in hotels, restaurants, or board- 
ing houses. Females employed in hotels 
and boarding houses must hold employment 
certificates the same as those who work in 
an industrial establishment. 

During the last six months we have had 
considerable opportunity to consult with em- - 
ployers throughout the Commonwealth and 
we find that while a goodly number were 
opposed to the Act at the start, yet in prac- 
tically every instance they have agreed to 
co-operate and are co-operating many times 
to their convenience. In no instance where 
the employers have been properly ap- 
proached and where the organization of the 
plants have been properly considered in 
working out the schedule of the continua- 
tion school, has the employer failed to help 
make the school a success. Many of the 
employers have gone so far as to place at 
the disposal of the local school authorities, 
rooms in which to conduct these continua- 
tion schools. 

You, as school men, will have to deal with 
the employer a great deal, in enforcing the 
new Child Labor Act. If any of you have 
had difficulty in the past, go to them, talk 
it over and ask their co-operation and then 
go meet them half-way. They will come 
the other half-way. 

Following Dr. King’s address, the chil- 
dren of one of the seventh and eighth 
grade schools of Harrisburg sang several 
vocal selections, and were heard with much 
interest. 


THE TEACHERS’ QUALIFICATION, COMPENSA- 
TION AND RETIREMENT, 


This was the subject of an address by Dr. 
J. George Becht, Secretary of the State 
Board of Education, who read the following 
paper: 
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“Nothing promotes intelligence like 
healthy activity.” Every attempt a farmer 
makes to improve his stock improves the 
farmer as much as it does the stock. Learn- 
ing to manipulate a new machine, studying 
out the processes of new inventions and 
applying them to industrial activities adds 
not only to the material and industrial 
- wealth of a commonwealth or of a nation, 
but of equal or greater importance is the 
fact that such learning and adaptation adds 
to the brain power. The school, as ordi- 
narily considered, is not the only educa- 
tional agency. Education is not a finality 
but a continuing process. It relates itself 
to the store, the factory, the railroad, the 
mine, the forest, the farm and the fireside. 
Every advance in industry, every change 
in social or civic life means a change in 
educational processes. It is this that makes 
the educational program so marvelously 
complex. The obvious danger is that we 
are apt to interpret the whole problem in 
terms of one factor. You, as directors, 
represent fundamentally the immediate ad- 
ministration. Under your control are nearly 
300 supervisory officers, 40,000 teachers and 
a million and a half of pupils. It is an 
appalling responsibility but a tremendous 
opportunity. The organization, administra- 
tion and adjustment of the machinery to 
realize all the forces of education in their 
fullness is a problem that challenges the 
best thought of the world to-day. 

Educational administration has as many 
sides as a rolling pin and to make it effective 
we need to be broad-visioned and open- 
minded. We need to think through, under, 
over and around and view it as a whole 
and not from one angle alone. 

You remember the story of the six blind 
men of Hindoostan who went to see an 
elephant. One was thrust against the ele- 
phant’s side and said: “The elephant is 
like a wall.” Another touched his legs and 
said: “The elephant is like a post.” The 
third touched his trunk and said: “ The ele- 
phant is like a tree.” Another took hold of 


his tusks and said: “ Why, the elephant is | 


like a spear”; still another took the ele- 
phant by the tail and said: “ The elephant 
is like a rope.” Each interpreted the ele- 
phant in the terms of the thing he touched. 
And the poet who immortalized the incident 
in verse concludes: 


These six blind men of Hindoostan 
Disputed loud and long, 

Though each was partly in the right, 
Yet all were in the wrong. 


I am to speak briefly of the teacher, her 
qualifications, compensations and retirement. 
It is but a single phase of our whole prob- 
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lem and yet, so far as the formal side of 
the school is concerned, I think you will 
agree with me that it is the most important 
consideration next to the child itself. | Al- 
ways and forever the welfare of the child 
is the preeminent consideration. Whatever 
ministers to its welfare should be promoted, 
encouraged and provided ; whatever hinders, 
should be speedily eliminated. 

When the Master Teacher of the ages 
would teach his disciples a lesson, the nar- 
rative tells us he took a child and set it in 
the midst of them. It. was this same Teacher 
who gave to childhood its newer and better 
meaning. Prior to the coming of Jesus, 
children were subordinated to the narrow 
interpretations of the interests of the par- 
ents and society. If the interests of the 
parents and of the state demanded the 
subjection of children to slavery or death, 
slavery or death was imposed with brutal 
severity. The teachings of Jesus revolution- 
ized all this and there is nothing in his’ 
whole life sweeter to contemplate than this 
new meaning he gave to child life. “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me and for- 
bid them not,” was at once the emancipa- 
tion and glorification of child life. 

It is a saying so old and time-worn that 
its origin seems lost in the mazes of re- 
corded history: “As is the teacher so is 
the school.” But, however old and plati- 
tudinous, that aphorism expresses a most 
fundamental fact. To verify it one need 
not recall Arnold of Rugby, Hopkins of 
Williams, Pestalozzi at Stanz or other dis- 
tinguished names that tower like great 
mountain peaks above the common level; 
no, in the most isolated places, the outlying 
wards, the villages, in the valleys and on 
the bleak hills and mountain sides, you have 
seen these consecrated, devoted teachers, in 
spite of the meager equipment and the 
poverty of their surroundings, gather about 
them a group of children and impress them’ 
with the genius of a devoted personality. 
No argument is needed to prove that such 
a teacher is worthy of a compensation that 
will enable her to carry on her work in 
comfort; and that she ought to be protected, 
so as not to have to face the gaunt spectre 
of poverty in old age. 

Increasingly the demand is for a better 
qualified teaching force. It is a just, a 
righteous demand.-—a demand made in the 
interest of the child. It calls for scholar- 
ship, for native ability, for professional 
ability and training; for qualities of leader- 
ship. Think of the far reaching conse- 
quences that such qualifications imply. Put 
into every one of the 40,000 schools of the 
commonwealth such a teacher and the re- 
sult would be such a moral and spiritual 
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revolution as the world never saw. Forces 
would be set in motion that would speedily 
usher in the day of universal peace on earth, 
good-will toward men. 

To secure such prepared service, the 
teacher needs to be recognized by reason- 
able compensation and proper appreciation. 
Considering the demands made upon her, 
the average salary, less than $50 per month, 
paid to women can scarcely be said to be 
fully compensatory. She is expected to 
dress as befits her profession; she must buy 
books to keep in touch with the new thought 
in education. She must make her contribu- 
tion to the church, to the social or civic 
interests of her community. Many of these 
inadequately paid teachers spend a goodly 
portion of their salaries in attendance upon 
the sessions of summer training schools 
that thereby they may better fit themselves 
for their work. It is greatly to the credit 
of the Pennsylvania teachers that more than 
3,000 of them were in attendance in the 
summer schools last year. 

A little while ago a philanthropic minded 
man had a semi-confidential letter sent out 
to a large number of teachers widely scat- 
tered throughout the country. Among the 
questions asked was this one: “ What are 
some of the most discouraging aspects of 
your life as a teacher?” Various answers 
were returned. Lack of compensation, mis- 
understanding of motive and purpose, cen- 
sorious criticism. But in addition to these, 
in nearly all of the replies, the dominant 
discouraging aspect was characterized as 
being the ever-recurring thought—What 
will become of me when the community 
feels that, owing to age and incapacity, I 
ought to retire from service? What of the 
to-morrow when my eyes have grown dim, 
my step has lost its elasticity and my nerv- 
ous system can no longer stand the strain? 

Strange as it may seem, teaching is a 
dangerous occupation—not in the sense that 
there is liability to accident or early death, 
for the rate of mortality is low,—but the 
liability to general morbidity, to nervous 
—* and tubercular troubles is very 

igh. 

Increasingly there seems to be a pro- 
nounced movement in every phase of human 
activity to make provision for the declining 
years of those who have given their lives 
in devoted service to governmental, ecclesi- 
astical, or corporate activities. Within the 
past two weeks, three great religious bodies 
laid out plans to raise funds for the re- 
lief, retirement or sustentation of worthy 
workers. One of these is endeavoring to 
raise $5,000,000 and anothcr announces 
that it has already accumulated $4,000,000 
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of a ten-million dollar fund which it aims 
eventually to use in this way. 

The recognition of the pension or retire- 
ment idea as a business enterprise has been 
most marked within the past decade. The 
pension system as applied to industrial or 
commercial activities is not a matter of 
charity but is an economic measure, Any- 
one who has observed the current of events 
is sure to have noted an increased interest 
and a marked development in the direction 
of industrial insurance, social insurance, 
health insurance, old age pensions and re- 
tirement funds. Practically all of the lead- 
ing railroads have established them, one of 
the best being maintained by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion has organized a system affecting over 
200,000 employees. 

It is sometimes held that a retirement 
system acts as a detriment to efficient serv- 
ice, owing to the tendency on the part of 
the employe on approaching the age of re- 
tirement, to become lax in the performance 
of his duty, knowing that he will leave the 
service and draw a pension. But the ex- 
perience of corporations has demonstrated 
that such reasoning is false. 

In view of the varied opinions held as to 
the justification for pensions or retirement 
funds, it may be appropriate to consider 
briefly the objection against the pensioning 
of teachers. The first objection is that 
teachers themselves are not of one mind as 
to its value. The second objection is that 
the pensioning of teachers means keeping 
the salaries at the present very low stand- 
ards. It is held that no profession or call- 
ing in which pension systems prevail has 
increased its emoluments to the beneficiaries 
after the pension system is once in opera- 
tion. It is also urged that a pension sys- 
tem favors only the few who survive to 
ripe old age and continue in a profession 
for a long period of years. There are those 
who believe it is fairer to pay one what he 
has earned as soon as he has earned it, than 
to hold it for a remote future. Again it is 
said that an old age pension results in keep- 
ing ambitious and energetic individuals out 
of the profession and at the same time puts 
in mediocre and inferior individuals who are 
able at best in any profession to earn only 
a low wage and who would be lured into 
the profession of teaching by the hope of 
being comfortably cared for in old age. A 
further argument is preferred against 
teachers’ pensions to the effect that it is a 
social reproach. This in a way summarizes 
the chief objections. 

On the other side it may be said that, as a 
measure of administration, it enables the 
school administration to build up a more 
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persistent body of workers than it otherwise 
could. It holds teachers steadily to service, 
makes them tolerant and gives them a feel- 
ing that the administration’s interests are 
their interests. It thus gives strength and 
solidarity, though it may be that the value 
of solidarity is offset by the lack of individ- 
ual initiative. In the second place, a pen- 
sion system enables an institution to get rid 
of the old, disabled, superannuated and un- 
fit teachers without cruelty. The effect 
upon teachers themselves seems to be to 
relieve them of the worry and anxiety of 
the future. In doing this it destroys a vast 
deal of unnecessary mental friction, thus 
leaving the person free to grow old while 
devoting her energies to training children. 
It is this consideration, probably more than 
any other, that justifies the retirement of 
teachers so that they may not have to face 
the harrowing prospect of an old age with- 
out any support whatever. ‘ 

A little while ago there came to my notice 
the case of a woman of whose work I have 
known intimately for twenty-five years. 
She taught the primary school in a little 
village. For more than fifty years she liter- 
ally and figuratively led the little feet that 
entered the school each recurring Septem- 
ber and helped them to lay the enduring 
foundation on which subsequent life was 
to depend. There was never a question 
about displacing her. The community with 
practical unanimity accorded her full praise 
and appreciation for her work. Fifty dol- 
lars per month was the munificent sum the 
district paid her. With that she supported 
herself and maintained a home for herself 
and her partially invalid sister. Amid all 


_the storm and stress she never lost the fine, 


hopeful, buoyant spirit so characteristic of 
her. Each morning with glad and hopeful 
heart she greeted the group that came to 
her. And each evening dismissed them with 
her benediction. Practically every child 
living in the village during the past fifty 
years came under her splendid influence. 
From these hundreds there have gone out 
into the world teachers, preachers, lawyers, 
doctors and homemakers. All of them pay 
unstinted tribute to her worth and ac- 
knowledge the debt of gratitude for her 
beneficent influence. But the day of tragedy 
came. Age and devotion to duty had sapped 
her strength. Her active days were done. 
Of her own volition she resigned but before 
her was the gaunt phantom of a penniless 
old age. 

Let me repeat what I said at the outset. 
Proper care for the teacher is one phase of 
the problem—not the whole of it. It would 
seem to be humanitarian and economic to 
give it reasonable consideration. I have 
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not discussed plan or system or method— 
only purpose and principle. We are inter- 
ested in every phase of educational proces- 
ses that make for better citizenship. School 
administration has its limitations, pupils 
have their waywardness and teachers their 
weaknesses, but after all we believe the 
American public school that is open to all, 
free from intolerance, declaring the uni- 
versal brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God, “is the best exemplification 
of American life and American character 
and holds a place of honor nearest the flag.” 

At the conclusion of Dr. Becht’s address 
he conducted a “Question Box.” Many 
questions were submitted and answered and 
some interesting discussions entered into 
by members. 


REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 


Mr. T. G. Magee of Altoona, submitted 
the following as the report of the Legis- 
lative Committee, which was adopted as 
read: 

Gentlemen: Your Committee on Legislation 
respectfully report as follows: 

After the adoption of the report of the Leg- 
islative Committee at the last Convention the 
following resolution was passed: 

“ Resolved, That the Legislative Committee 
of this Association be and is hereby author- 
ized and directed to appear before the State 
Board of Education as well as to appear be- 
fore the Educational Committee of the House 
of Representatives and Senate for the pur- 
pose of advocating the changes and amend- 
ments of the School Code, as indicated by the 
adopted report of the Legislative Committee 
and that any expense incurred thereby be paid 
by the Association.” 

Your Committee on Legislation beg to re- 
port: 

That we have held four meetings and on 
several occasions met with committees from 
the Senate and House of Representatives and 
also with the State Board of Education and 
used our best efforts to have your recom- 
mendations enacted into laws. Some were 
killed in committees either of Senate or 
House and one was vetoed by the Governor. 
The bill relative to the issuing of bonds was 
passed and signed by the Governor and is 
now a law. The Legislature will not be in 
regular session until this Association will have 
met again, and inasmuch as your Committee 
has not received any suggestions from any of 
the members of this Convention, we do not 
deem it necessary to make any further recom- 
mendations at this time. 

Signed: Thomas G. Magee, H. M. Lessig, 
J. D. Orr, A. E. Burnaford,. and James M. 
Wuchter, Committee. 


ADDRESS BY HON. S. D. FESS. 

The evening session was opened with 
an hour’s concert by the Technical High 
School Orchestra, which was much-enjoyed. 

The only address on the program was by 
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Hon. Samuel D. Fess, member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of Ohio, 
and President of Antioch College. Dr. 
Fess made an address before the State Edu- 
cational Association at Scranton, December 
3oth, on “Our Diplomatic Relations with 
Europe,” and the address was so thor- 
oughly enjoyed, so ably handled and so 
suggestive, that with a few unimportant 
changes it was repeated at this time. One 
by one he touched tipon our relations with 
each of the foreign countries engaged in 
the greatest of all wars, now devastating 
Europe. He told of our differences with 
each of these countries, and of their griev- 
ances with us, and of the possibilities of 
our country sooner or later becoming in- 
volved in some way in a war with one or 
more of these countries. He told, as he 
sees it, why each of these countries has 
gone into the present struggle, and what 
each hopes or hoped to gain thereby. He 
also pointed out the enormous cost of the 
war. The address was very interesting and 
instructive. With exception of a few minor 
changes, as already said, the address is prac- 
tically the same as at Scranton, and as that 
appears at length in the February number 
of this Journal, anyone desiring to read it 
at length is referred to that issue. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 








# ep closing session of the convention, as 

is the custom, was held in the Central 
High School, and it was opened by partici- 
pating in the regular devotional exercises 
of the High School, after which several 
selections, both vocal and instrumental were 
sung or played by the High School Choir 
and chorus and by the High School Or- 
chestra. 

The first thing on the program after the 
opening exercises was Dr. Samuel Hamil- 
ton’s annual address to the students. This 
was his seventeenth or eighteenth annual 
address, which is always greatly enjoyed 
by the students, and by the members of the 
convention. Dr. Hamilton’s address was as 
follows: 


IDEALS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


The theme I would present this morning 
is “The Ideals of the High School.” I 
fully realize that it is both difficult and dan- 
zZerous to attempt to discuss a technical sub- 
ject at a popular meeting like this. And 
yet in this day of educational unrest, when 
every phase of school work is on the anvil 
of evolution and under the relentless ham- 
mer of criticism both within and without 
the profession, it is a theme that ought to 
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be discussed. The undercurrent of thought 
embodied in these ideals is vital, and I trust 
its presentation will prove interesting and 
profitable to you as students, to your teach- 
ers as instructors, and to these directors 
who -are framing the policies of high 
schools throughout the Commonwealth, 

Ideals in every field are vital. They are 
the prophets of the race foretelling what 
will be, and pointing the way to higher and 
better things. We dream their dreams, see 
their visions, and listen to their story; life 
and achievement on existing planes become 
commonplace and unsatisfactory, and we 
step up higher, only to be again inspired and 
lifted by more glorious dreams, more en- 
chanting visions and more fascinating 
stories. Thus the irresistible call of high 
ideals lures men upward and onward to the 
best things in purpose, desire and achieve- 
ment, and at the same time it inspires the 
efforts that will help one raise his attain- 
ments, not always to his ideals, but toward 
them. ' 

Ideals in the high school are important. 
They determine to a very large extent the 
value. of its training. The pupils are in 
that stage of human development when 
ideals most affect the life and character. 
Ideals always create desires; desirés to be 
satisfied, impel to action and effort; and 
effort controlled, directed and persistently 
continued always results in scholarship, 
ability, skill, efficiency and character. By 
the law of his nature every student grows 
into the image of his ideal hero, and comes 
finally to possess the intellectual and moral 
qualities that he idealizes in the life and 
character of that ‘hero. And because of 
this law high school teachers, more than 
teachers in any other school, should stand 
for the highest type of scholarship, culture, 
manhood, efficiency, and character. 

(1) The ideals of the high school must 
always be ideals of industry. Effort is thé 
law of progress in all school work. The 
student who works, studies, thinks, ob- 
serves, applies himself to the art of acqui- 
sition, and thus gains new experiences, will 
grow intellectually and morally. Nothing 
is more certain. And the measure of his 
growth will be the measure of his effort.: 

It is related that a student at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin who desired to become a 
scholar, asked the historian, Mommsen, ‘for 
advice concerning a career of scholarship. 
The great historian replied: “No young 
man has any right to aim at a scholar’s life 
unless he is prepared to work seventeen 
hours a day.” Mommsen’s time schedule 
may be excessive, but it only emphasizés 


.the law of effort as the instrument and 


measure of a student’s scholastic attainment 
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At present there is a tendency in our so- 
cial life to minimize the importance of 
school effort. Among some students and 
among some citizens there is a desire for a 
shorter and an easier route to scholastic 
attainment and social efficiency than the 
well-known and often tested route of indi- 
vidual effort. .This is very noticeable 
among certain citizens. They want their 
children educated, but are not willing for 
the child to pay the price in individual 
effort. Parents in many communities want 
their children carried to the intellectual 
skies on flowery beds of ease, by some new- 
and-easy, self-adjusting, double-casting, 
triple expansion method that is easy, ef- 
fortless, timeless and painless. They ought 
to know that an education thus acquired is 
about as useless, and as worthless as its ac- 
quisition is timeless and effortless. To this 
class education is a sort of hand-me-down 
garment that may be parceled up for them 
while they wait. All this is the sheerest 
nonsense. There is no royal road to learn- 
ing; there never was one; there never will 
be one; and how foolish are they who try 
to build one. If they succeed, it will be 
only a narrow-gauge, automatic, down- 
grade short-cut. Its end will soon be 
reached, but that end will be superficiality, 
not scolarship; moral emptiness, not char- 
acter; and “he who is deceived thereby is 
not wise.” Scholastic attainment and social 
efficiency are not possible without the fac- 
tors of time and effort. To reach the goal 
one must always travel the distance. 

Scholarship, skill, efficiency, manhood, 
and character are gems of the first water. 
And the only coin that will purchase them 
is the coin of individual effort. The great 
purpose of the high school is to give some 
scholastic attainment, and to develop char- 
acter and efficiency in the individual, and 
there is only one law by which that may 
be done: Strength comes from struggling; 
scholarship comes from studying; skill 
comes from practicing; wisdom comes from 
thinking; and manhood and character come 
from right living. If you would have 
strength, you must struggle; if you would 
have scholarship, you must apply yourself 
to the task of acquisition; if you would 
have skill in any art, you must practice 
that art diligently, faithfully, and persist- 
ently; if you would have wisdom, you must 
acquire the experiences that will give it; 
if you would have manhood and character, 
you must resist temptation, overcome diffi- 
culties, and achieve moral victories. This 
is the law of growth and acquisition, and 
there is none other. If you would grasp 
the prize, you must make the effort. We 
rank high schools as first, second, and third 
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class, but every high school of any rank 
fails of its purpose if it lacks ideals of in- 
dustry. 

And as students you should know that it 
takes a lot of effort and application to edu- 
cate a person. Yonder is an engine stand- 
ing in the station; it is throbbing with 
physical energy and fairly bulging with 
physical power. You can’t build that engine 
with a cubic inch of iron. There is not 
enough of it. Yonder is a blast furnace 
holding in its bosom the mighty mystery of 
flame. You can’t build that blast furnace 
with a spoonful of concrete. There is not 
enough of it. This is a fine auditorium in 
which we are assembled, but you can’t 
paper it with a postage stamp. There is not 
enough of it. Here is a younger person to 
be educated. You can’t do it with one, five, 
or even ten years’ work. There is not 
enough of it. Education is a soul enrich- 
ing process that begins at the cradle and 
ends at the grave, or the senility that pre- 
cedes it, and is not the work of one or two 
years, but of many. The high school is a 
place of industry and effort, a shop where 
the pupil sharpens the tools with which he 
is to educate himself through all the years 
that are to follow. 

But while this law of effort is vital and 
fundamental in the success of every high 
school, great care must sometimes be exer- 
cised on the part of the management lest 
the use of the agency that really educates 
is turned into an abuse. 

(2) The ideals of the high school should 
be ideals of service rather than ideals of 
mere scholarship. Scholarship is always 
important, but mere scholastic attainment 
without personality, character and efficiency 
is an empty husk, and should not be the aim 
of the high school. The most caustic criti- 
cism that may be made: of any high school 
is that it aims merely to make scholars of 
its students instead of training them for 
useful service. 

John Ruskin, England’s famous art critic 
and philosopher, once said that every man 
should know three things: “ Where he is, 
where he is going, and what he should do 
under the circumstances.” And he adds 
that the man who knows these three things, 
and has a will so trained that it will do 
what it ought, is educated; and the man 
who knows them not is uneducated, even 
though he may be able to speak with all 
the tongues of Babel. 

Ruskin was one of the first of his day to 
discover that scholarship is not education, 
and the lesson he learned is one every board 
of education, and every high school prin- 
cipal who formulates courses of study 
should note to-day, for an ounce of man- 
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hood, character and efficiency is, after all, 
worth more than a pound of mere abstract 
scholarship, valuable as it is in its particular 
field. 

An educated man is the one who can do 
things effectively, who can render a valu- 
able service to himself, and the state. He 
may, or he may not be a great scholar. 
Scholarship is the wisdom of the world as 
recorded in books; education is the ability 
to do things, to render an efficient service. 
The former deals with dead facts of the 
past; the latter, with the pulsing activities 
of the present. The one is a matter of 
knowledge; the other has to do with the 
efficiency, utility, and service. Do not be- 
little scholarship; it is always a jewel to be 
prized, but education is an instrument to be 
used. Lincoln can scarcely be regarded as 
a scholar, but he was one of the best edu- 
cated men of his day. Burbank and Edison 
are not ranked as scholars outside of their 
chosen fields, but they are among the world’s 
best educated men because of their ability 
to render efficient service. 

Scholarship is of many types. Perhaps 
each type makes some contribution to effi- 
ciency and ability to serve; but there are 
kinds of scholarship, not very popular as 
such, that are especially rich in the factors 
they contribute to efficiency; while there 
are other types of scholastic facts, much 
sought by scholars and highly prized as a 
part of general culture, that are of almost 
no value whatever to the man who wants 
to be efficient in some special line of serv- 
ice. And the criticism of many of our 
high schools is that we load our courses 
with the subjects that are of little value in 
the field of service, but prominent in the 
domain of scholarship and culture, and ex- 
clude the subjects that are vital and es- 
sential. 

The girls in every high school are to be 
home makers. And yet we are slow to learn 
that many very efficient home makers are 
not great scholars in the aristocratic sense 
of that term, and that many profound 


scholars have almost no ability in the realm’ 


of effective home making. Two-thirds of 
the people of the nation are suffering from 
conditions due mainly to ignorance of the 
principles of dietetics and yet we continue 
to teach algebra to girls as if it were a 
guarantee of efficient home making. 

And the most difficult high school prob- 
lem to-day is how to eliminate the purely 
scholastic topics from the course—the topics 
that are almost non-productive in the realm 
of efficiency—and to enrich it with the use- 
ful subjects, and at the same time to keep 
the door of future opportunity open to the 
pupil. The aim of the high school should 
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4 be ability to serve and with that ability 


should go as large a measure of scholastic 
attainment and general culture as it is pos- 
sible to give. 

(3) The ideals of the high school must 
be ideals of manhood and character. Moral 
training is the weakest phase of high 
school instruction. Service and efficiency 
must be permeated by integrity and moral 
purpose. To this end every high school 
must give its pupils that moral training 
that will result in opinions backed by moral 
convictions. Life is a moral battle, and 
strength for its struggle must be based 
upon moral convictions. A man with con- 
victions and without opinions founded on 
fact, is likely to be a bigot; and one with 
mere opinions not backed with strong con- 
victions is likely to be a moral coward. The 
world wants neither. 


“This I beheld, or dreamed it in a dream :— 
There spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
And underneath the cloud, or in it, raged 
A furious battle; men yelled, and swords 
Shocked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 

banner 
Wavered, then staggered backward, hemmed 
by foes. 
A craven hung along the battle’s edge, 
And thought: ‘Had I a sword of keener 


steel— 

Like that blue blade that the King’s son 
bears—but this 

Blunt thing!’ He snapt and flung it from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field.” 


Every community has enough moral cow- 
ards without training them in the high 
school; but courage and efficiency are 
needed on every side, and there is no room 
anywhere for the moral coward who creeps 
away and leaves the field without striking 
a blow. 

“Then came the King’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless ; and saw the broken sword, 

Half-buried in the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it; and with battle- 


shout 
Lifted afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
And saved a great cause that heroic day.” 


There are thousnads to-day who are fight- 
ing with broken swords, and yet winning 
great moral victories. You can win vic- 
tories even with broken swords, but the 
high school pupils should not be expected 
to fight with such equipment; the school 
must furnish not only the sword but the 
strength and courage to wield it. To this 
end it must put emphasis not so much upon 
mere scholastic attainment, as upon skill, 
judgment, initiative, efficiency, ability to 
think, ability to render some service for 
which there is some demand and a fair com- 
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pensation, and, above all, the moral courage 
that springs from moral convictions. 

Every high school with high ideals is an 
opportunity for its pupils. The doors to 
half a hundred of the best vocations in life 
are now closed to the individual without 
high school training. But- opportunity is 
worthless unless it is seen and seized; and 
dangerous unless it is used with moral pur- 
pose. 
one the ability to see his opportunity, the 
courage to seize it, and the diplomacy and 
moral purpose to use it aright. 

But while high school spells opportunity 
for the individual, the value of the oppor- 
tunity depends upon the pupil. The world 
wants efficient, moral men, and the school 
is an opportunity for their development; 
but the aspirations, the desires, the pluck, 
energy and personality and moral purpose 
of the pupil will determine the worth of 
that opportunity. In “Wanted, a Man,” 
Berton Braley says: | 
“Wanted, in brief, a big true man; 

And for one who is formed on that sort of 


The world will offer—in fame and in pelf, 
The price he chooses to name himself.” 


Thee high school offers an opportunity, 
but the price with which the world must 
pay for a man is determined, noteso much 
by the school, as by the man himself. 

(4) The ideals of the high school should 
be optimistic, full of sunshine, joy, promise, 
anticipation and great expectation. Pupils 
should be happy in their work. Optimism 
warms and cheers; pessimism chills and dis- 
heartens; the former is the sunshine that 
brings in its train life, growth and fruit- 
age; the latter is the gloom that anticipates 
failure, .the discouraging vision of difficul- 
ties that cannot be overcome. One’s opti- 
mism is the mainspring of his effort, the 
source of his enthusiasm, and the fountain 
head of his self-reliance and persistency ; 
but his pessimism is the underwriter of his 
discouragement, the gloomy foretaste of his 
failure, and the sable-winged prophet of his 
dispair and disappointment. 

Other things being equal the optimist is 
worth twenty-five per cent. more in any oc- 
cupation than the pessimist. This is espe- 
cially true in the realm of school work. 
The man who sings at his work and expects 
to win is interested in it. He will do more 
in the same time, he will do it better, he 
will stick to it longer, and have a larger 
measure of achievement than the student 
who approaches his tasks with cheerless 
hopelessness, and the discouraging expecta- 
tion of failure. Optimism is the faith that 
expects Jarge results; and in every conquest 
it is the foretaste of the victory that is likely 
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to follow, for the singers in life are gen- 
erally the winners in life. 
“Twixt optimist and pessimist © 

The difference is droll; 

The optimist the doughnut sees, 

The pessimist, the hole.” 


The optimist not only sees the doughnuts 
of life; he generally gets them, for dreams 
come true, and the things of optimistic 
vision that we see clearly, and earnestly 
desire, are always persistently sought, and 
generally finally possessed. 

The serene, hopeful soul is the strong 
soul. It will climb every hill, solve every: 
problem, and overcome every difficulty, be- 
cause it approaches its work with a smile of 
self-reliance, and a faith that laughs at diffi- 
culties. 

“ Are you worsted in a fight? 
Laugh it off. 
Are you cheated of your right? 
. Laugh it off. : 
Don’t make tragedies of trifles, 
Don’t shoot butterflies with rifles, 
Laugh it off. 

Does -your work get into kinks? 
Laugh it off. 

Are you near all sorts of brinks? 
Laugh it off. 

If it’s sanity you’re after, 


There’s no pe like laughter, 


Laugh it o 
The optimistic student laughs at, and laughs 
off difficulties. And because he laughs, he 
is more likely to overcome them than his 
pessimistic companion who approaches his 
seemingly impossible tasks with the gloomy 
expectation of failure. 

Then optimism brings its own compensa-. 
tion. The man who sings at his work, and 
through cheerfulness and enthusiasm actu- 
ally aids others, contributes to his own 
pleasure and profit. _ 

“Tf a bit of sunshine hits ye, 

Glancing sidewise from a cloud; 

If a bit of laughter gits ye, 

And your spine is feelin’ proud; 

Don’t forgit to up and fling it 

At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 

For the minute that you sling it, 

It’s a boomerang to you.” 


Captain Jack Crawford’s conclusion is cor- 
rect. ‘The optimism that cheers others on- 
ward and upward is always a boomerang of 
blessing and helpfulness to the individual 
who embodies it. 

(5) The ideals of the high school should 
be patriotic ideals. In furnishing oppor- 
tunity and training to young life no nation 
is equal to ours, and our young people ought 
to know it, for love of country is based to 
some extent upon a knowledge of what the 
civic mother does for her children. While 
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in the Old World families are separated, 
homes destroyed, property confiscated, 
schools closed, and men, women, and chil- 
dren enslaved, tortured, starved and mur- 
dered by the million; while cruel war is 
writing the blackest page in the world’s his- 
tory—a page that will recount the murder 
of Belgium, of Serbia, and of a million 
innocent Armenians; while diplomatic sel- 
fishness, diplomatic intrigue and imperial 
stupidity are wrecking a continent; while 
civilization in every land is hiding its head 
in shame because of the governmental 
crimes and blunders that have poisoned the 
social and civic life of a dozen nations; 
while our friends and in many cases our 
relations are being engulfed in the greatest 
cataclysm of cruelty, carnage, and govern- 
mental insanity that the world has ever 
seen; while all this is taking place in 
Europe, we, as a great family, composed of 
teachers, directors and pupils, are assembled 
here in the capital of dear old Pennsylvania 
to discuss ways and means to furnish better 
opportunities and better training for our 
children. Surely “this is the land of every 
land the pride,” and the best of all govern- 
ments under the sun! As against war, 
starvation, poverty, torture, murder, and 
slavery to the social, economic, and ethno- 
graphic results of war in the Old World, 
we offer peace, plenty, promise, abundant 
opportunity and ample training to use it. 
The high schools in some way must get this 
point of view, and weave into the fabric of 
each young life the golden threads of civic 
righteoysness and patriotic devotion. 

I like the sentiment expressed in a little 
poem of Henry Van Dyke, our minister to 
Holland. He had traveled over Europe, 
and seen some of its glories; but he had also 
seen its poverty, its ignorance, its selfish- 
ness, its oppression, and its lack of oppor- 
tunity. The misery and the wretchedness 
of the people had made him homesick, and, 
as he nears the port of exit for his native 
land, his patriotism burst forth in trium- 
phant song: 

“So it’s home again, and home again, Amer- 
ica for me! 

My heart is turning home again, and there 

I long to be. * 

In the land of youth and freedom, beyond 

the ocean’s bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight, and the 

flag is full of stars. ~ 

Oh, London ‘is a man’s town, there’s power 

in the air; 

And Paris is a woman’s town, with flowers 

in her hair; ° 

And it’s sweet to dream of Venice, and it’s 

great to study Rome, 

But when it comes to living, there’s no place 

like our home. 
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Oh, it’s home again, and home again, Amer- 

ica for me! 

I want a ship that’s westward bound to 
plough the rolling sea, 

To the blessed land of Room Enough, “be- 
yond the ocean’s bars, 

Where the air is full of sunlight, and the 
flag is full of stars. 


_ Through a knowledge and respect for our 
institutions, the high schools must touch the 
springs of patriotism in the student body 
that will cause each young life to realize 
that “To die for one’s country is fine, but 
to live for one’s country is better.” 

The high school will in this manner help 
to remove the hyphen from the hyphenated 
Americans or to put the emphasis on the 
right side of the hyphen. The Irish-Amer- 
ican, the German-American and the Rus- 
sian-American are not a menace to our 
national life, if they put the emphasis after 
the hyphen. Such hyphenated Americans 
ought to love the land of their birth; but 
every naturalized citizen who gives the bulk 
of his love and .patriotic devotion to the 
land of his nativity, rather than the land 
of his adoption,'and who would defend the 
former as against the latter, is a menace to 
the republic and should be deprived of his 
citizenship and deported. Every high 
school is ina sense a civic melting-pot; into 
it goes the’ foreign ores from Ireland, Ger- 
many, France, and other lands across the 
sea, but from it comes one unalloyed 
stream of American manhood, sympathy, 
patriotism, and devotion. By thus foster- 
ing respect and love for American institu- 
tions the high school does more perhaps 
than any other institution to eliminate the 
hyphen. 

In conclusion, let me urge that these 
ideals are vital, as necessary to the welfare 
of the state as they are to that of the stu- 
dent and the school. Judicious application 
as the instrument and the measure of at- 
tainment must not be discarded from the 
school even if thoughtless public sentiment 
is against it. The subject matter that 
qualifies the student for actual service and 
contributes to his efficiency as a man and 
as a citizen is gradually supplanting that 
which is less practical and in the end it will - 
surely dominate the curriculum. Moral in- 
struction as one of the weakest links in our 
educational chain will eventually give place 
to that which is stronger and better. Asa 
basis of character and citizenship civic re- 
spect, civic responsibility, civic duty and 
civic devotion are finding a deeper root and 
a more fertile soil in high school instruc- 
tion than ever before. This is certainly a 
glorious day in high school life; but to- 
morrow’s promise far surpasses the achieve- 
ments of to-day. ° 
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The great enemies of the republic are 
ignorance, vice, selfishness, bigotry and dis- 
loyalty; its chief friends are intelligence, 
efficiency, morality and patriotic devotion. 
As an agency to eradicate the former and 
guarantee the latter, the American high 
school occupies a most conspicuous place 
among our free institutions. And that place 
is secure as long as it clings to its ideals of 
industry, efficiency, morality, patriotism and 
peace. 


THE SCHOOL DIRECTOR THE CONSCIENCE OF 
THE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


Rev. J. Charles Rausch, a member of the 
Allentown School Board, made the last ad- 
dress on the program, as follows: 

Mr. President: The duties of the school 
director are multitudinous and momentous. 
The demands made upon the public schools 
increase in number and importance year by 
year. The people are our masters, we are 
their servants; and yet, while we serve the 
people for their best interests, we shall al- 
ways be conscious of the fact that we are 
elected to serve the schools of our district 
and the State. When one reads the litera- 
ture on the subject or hears the speeches 
about it or comes across the stuff in the daily 
press relating to it, and in criticism of it, 
he is inclined to cry out: Who is sufficient 
for these things? Yet we wish to be faith- 
ful and discharge the duties of our office as 
good citizens of the State. What shall be 
our guiding principle so that we may at all 
times have the approbation of a good con- 
science, even if we cannot always please 
our constituency ? 

We venture the proposition that the 
School Director should be the Conscience 
of the School District. In other words, he 
should be the representative social con- 
science of the community, and the State. 
For as the individual has a conscience so 
society, made up of many individuals, or- 
ganically combined, has likewise a social 
conscience. This does not always mean the 
same as “ public opinion,” or “what the 
people want.” The consistence of society 
may at times be strong enough to express 
itself in public opinion but very often the 
people are conscienceless in their demands, 
or else their conscience has gone to sleep. 
Sometimes society is intellectually and 
spiritually dead without being conscious of 
it, like Mike’s decapitated turtle which con- 
tinued to kick in utter oblivion of the fact 
that it had no head. Sometimes the pub- 
lic’s ideals are merely idols, its fashions fads, 
its camels gnats. The social conscience 
therefore may be entirely opposed to public 
opinion and to what it demands, as false 
and deceptive, and on the other hand, may 
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cherish ideals which the public is not as 
yet able to understand. 

In order to continue the discussion with 
some degree of consistency, let us assume - 
certain postulates of the conscience of the 
individual person which are easily under- 
stood and which may readily be applied to 
illustrate what we wish to state when we 
say the school director should be the con- 
science of the school district. Conscience 
implies consciousness, knowledge, obedi- 
ence, duty, law, both as it is formulated 
by the State and as it is written on men’s 
hearts. But consciousness, knowledge, wis- 
dom, and understanding, the power and will 
to apply what one knows, to judge and dis- 
cern what is good and what is evil, or what 
is important and what is unimportant or at 
least less important, all this, which belongs 
to conscience, depends altogether on the 
individual and varies according to the times 
and circumstances. To state it differently, 
the characteristic of a man’s conscience de- 
pends on his philosophy, his view of the 
world and of life, or his. religion which 
determines the ordinary man’s philosophy. 
This is likewise true of the conscience of 
society ; and if the school director is viewed 
as the representative conscience of his dis- 
trict, the conclusion follows that both he 
and his constituents must continue to in- 
crease their knowledge until they come to 
the highest consciousness of their duties to 
the community and the State, for even if 
our first duty is to the children ‘and the 
schools, no one will deny that the public 
schools exist for society and the State. 
This much is certainly admitted tMat con- 
science is not perfect in the beginning but 
must be developed; and the same must be 
said of the school director and the noblest 
type of social conscience which his office 
represents. 

Conscience implies obedience, but it is 
not a mere blind impulse of obedience or 
subordination to law, as conscience exists 
in the lowest form of social life just as it 
emerges out of savage heathenism. Con- 
science after all is the voice of God, and, 
however officious and presumptious men 
may become, all authority is not from men; 
and even if it is claimed. that we are the 
authors of our liberty and our own author- 
ity, conscience will not be bound by any and 
all assumed authority of a majority, pro- 
cured perchance by agitators and a clamor- 
ous public opinion, but by God alone who 
is the source of all right. From this it fol- 
lows that if the school director is the true 
cqnscience of his community, he may not 
only not see his way clear to fufill all the 
demands of his constituents or even of the 
laws of the State, but he may. at times be 
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compelled to raise his voice in censure and 
warning, and at other times feel compelled 
to do more than authority and the majority 
may be willing to grant. He may voice the 
sentiment of a weak minority and his ad- 
vice may not be heeded, and he may be 
ignominiously defeated but he dare not be 
a time server or a disreputable politician. 
Conscience is no flatterer. 

Even if conscience is viewed only as a 
consciousness of an ideal man in us over 
against the imperfect man as he actually 
exists, without regard to absolute right, it 
must also be admitted that in this sense the 
social conscience, or its representative in 
office in the person of a school director, 
should still always strive to attain the high- 
est ideal. The director must not look upon 
himself as the concentrated essence of 
ideality, nor should the people who placed 
him in office expect so much of him. On 
the other hand, the under-current in society 
which constitutes the highest and best in 
knowledge and high ideals; i. e., the Divine 
Conscience, must always be full of meaning 
to the director, and the one should support 
and assist the other. But when all sane 
men in unmistakable terms agree as to what 
is ideal and should therefore be carried into 
effect, or at least attempted, or to say the 
same thing, if the true social conscience of 
a school district or of the State demands 
growth and improvement toward an ideal 
condition in our schools, then the school 
director dare not go to sleep in his office 
no matter how much he may be inclined to 
loaf, and if necessary as the representative 
of the right he must fight and overcome all 
opposition. He may decrease but educa- 
tion must increase. Above all he must 
never be influenced by mercenary motives 
and never sacrifice high ideals to the short- 
sighted selfishness and sordid penurious- 
ness of those who love money, and who for- 
get that life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. He should never forget 
that the intellectual, the moral and the 
spiritual are also real ideals even if they 
are not things that immediately fill the 
stomach or cover the body or otherwise 
satisfy the carnal sensual appetites of per- 
verted materialists, who have nothing but 
contempt for the intellect and the more 
elevated humanity. 

Another postulate of conscience which 
may be applied to our subject with edifica- 
tion is the generally accepted truth that 
conscience is not a mere instinct, such as 
the instinct of animals which makes known 
to them what is serviceable and what is 
injurious, what is to be chosen and what 
to be avoided. Man is not a mere animal. 
He is a moral being. Man is to use his 
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senses, his reason and all the faculties of 
his mind, and should never imagine that he 
knows it all, much less that the highest 
ideals will come to him because of his en- 
vironment. Likewise the school director, if 
he is to be the social conscience, must not 
depend on instinct or the fallacy that his 
election to office will give him the necessary 
qualifications because of his new environ- 
ment, but he must be ever ready to be in- 
structed, and willing to learn from his su- 
periors; and in forming a judgment his 
limited time and capacity must always tend 
to make him deferential and respectful to 
those who consider education their life 
work and calling. In plain words, the rep- 
resentative social conscience should not 
imitate the ox or the ass and thus mislead a 
school director to think that by virtue of 
certain authority conferred upon him 
through his election by a majority of votes, 
instinct will now guide him to take the place 
of the superintendent of public instruction 
and his colleagues, or to direct principals, 
supervisors, and teachers what to do in the 
sphere of their calling. Might alone is not 
authority even if it is powerful enough to 
intimidate for a time, like a steer running 
amuck may be able to chase the crowd be- 
fore it. Public opinion may indeed be grati- 
fied and regaled with a display of stupidity 
and presumption, but the social conscience, 
if there is any, will sooner or later show its 
displeasure and repudiate the spurious ar- 
ticle which thus misrepresented the true 
spirit of the community. 

If we hold such views of our office and 
if there exists among the.members of the 
school board and between the board and 
the representative element of society such 
a common spirit of devotion, sympathy, and 
support, then no duty will be too difficult or 
irksome. Such principles will qualify suffi- 
ciently for the solution of the long category 
of momentous demands and troublesome 
problems that continually confront us. 
Here also it will be true that “love is the 
fulfillment of the law.” Duties will be- 
come pleasures and every task faithfully 
performed will be another step on the road 
of progress that leads to a realization of 
those cherished ideals for which our noblest 
men and women in the world of education 
spend their energy and their lives. To be 
a school teacher is a noble calling, and 
surely the next best thing is to be a school 
director. To educate and instruct and thus 
prepare the child not only to make a living 
but also to make full use of all his divinely 
given senses, his reason ard all the facul- 
ties of the mind, and to behold and appre- 
ciate all the glory and beauty of God’s uni- 
verse, and to rejoice in the physical, intel- 
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lectual and spiritual good of time and 
eternity, this is a great responsibility but a 
much greater privilege. 
this work is an honor that cannot be bal- 
anced with gold and silver nor vitiated by 
the ingratitude of a fickle and thankless 
public, if only everything be done so that 
we, standing before the judgment bar of 
conscience, are not afraid of the opinion of 
men but only of the infallible judgment of 
God. 


REPORT OF NECROLOGY COMMITTEE, 


The Report of the Necrology Committee 
was submitted at this time by Dr. E. B. 
Schaeffer, of Reading, and was adopted as 
read.. The report follows: 

Wuereas, it has pleased Almighty God in 
His infinite wisdom to remove from us and 
transfer to another field of labor in the Great 
Beyond a former President of this Directors 
Association, Hugh B. Eastburn, of Doyles- 
town, and Hon. John P. Elkins, therefore be it 

Resolved, That, while we deeply deplore the 
loss of these earnest workers in the cause of 
education in this staie, we hereby pay high 
tribute to their worth as citizens, as earnest, 
sincere workers with us in our educational 
service to this commonwealth, and as members 
of this Association. 

Resolved, That this tribute of our respect 
and esteem be spread in full upon the minutes 
of this Association. ~ 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


The following was submitted by Mr. H. 
H. Spayd, as the report of the Committee 
on Resolutions: 

Never before were there so many questions 
clamoring for solution and many of these, 
some relevant, others not, come before the 
schools to seek aid for their solution. A gen- 
eration has passed since we felt the horrors of 
war and to-day it is only memory, and perhaps 
a poor oné at that; hence we have loud calls, 
pro and con, for military training in schools 
in order that we may be prepared for possible 
war. 

We, the directors of Pennsylvania, assem- 
bled in Annual Convention, do not believe that 
military training should be made a part of our 
Public School system, even aside from the 
moral element involved. We regard the addi- 
tional expense that would be incurred as bur- 
densome, both to the school districts and the 
parents. We believe that the proper way for 
the public schools to prepare is to see to it 
that every child shall have a sound body in 
which a sound mind can work to the. best 
advantage. To this end we would urge upon 
the school authorities to make more adequate 
provision for gymnastic exercises in all our 
schools. ‘ S 

Since the college and university authorities 
have taken decided action against the methods 
in vogue in modern athletics, we believe the 
time has come for the school directors to take 
the stand that the whole body of students of 
proper age be formed into teams so that we 
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may no longer have the spectacle of the eleven 
playing and the ninety-and-nine sitting on the 
fence to applaud and catch pneumonia. We 
also believe that these teams of the same 
school should compete against one another, 
thus saving the expense both in time and 
money of traveling to distant points. 

We believe that in many sections of the 
state serious evils have crept into the auditing 
of the school accounts under the Code, and 
hence we recommend to the Courts of the sev- 
eral counties that only skilled and efficient 
persons be appointed for this service and that 
instructions be given that said auditors pro- 
ceed with all due diligence with the audit until 
it is completed. We also believe that the books 
and records should not be removed from the 
district to which they belong. We further be- 
lieve that in many districts the cost of the 
audit is much in excess of the value of the 
actual work done. 

Believing that the holding of this Conven- 

tion always in the same place tends to put 
things in a rut, we therefore urge the Asso- 
ciation to hold some of its meetings in ‘differ- 
ent parts of the state in order to create a wider 
interest in its work. 
’ Since there seems to be no specific law by 
which delegates from the several counties to 
this Convention may be paid, and since we 
believe that its deliberations are of such im- 
portance to the schools of the state that every 
county should be represented, we recom- 
mend to the Legislature that it place a pro- 
vision in the Code in unequivocal language, 
permitting local boards to appropriate money 
from the general fund to defray the expenses 
of delegates. 

We heartily believe in the anti-cigarette law 
now on the statute books and urge the direc- 
tors of the several districts to see to its en- 
forcement. 

We believe the rural schools should demand 
the best efforts of the directors in order to 
place them upon the same footing as those of 
the town and city. Much of this can be brought 
about by means of consolidation and transpor- 
tation, and we believe without additional ex- 
pense. 

We believe that many of our boys and girls 
have lost the art of playing games, hence we 
believe that more ample provision should be 
made for play space either in buildings or out- 
side. We believe a few loads of clean sand 
would be far better than an ash heap plenti- 
fully peppered with sweepings of the school 
room for a play center. 

We believe that this has been one of the 
most successful meetings of this Association. 
We believe much of this success is due to the 
promptness and the efficiency of the President 
and others who aided him. Our thanks are 
due to the Harrisburg School Board, for the 
use of the different school rooms for the 
meetings, to the boys and girls who sang for 
us, and to the Atlas Film Company of Penn- 
sylvania for the educational moving pictures 
exhibited. 

After discussion the above report was ad- 
opted with exception of the first resolution, 
which was rejected by the Convention. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 
Mr. Harry P. Yost submitted the follow- 


ing as the report of the Nominating Com- , 


mittee. The report was adopted as read, 
and the persons named therein were there- 
upon declared officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year: 

President—Charles M. Magee, Easton: 

First Vice-President—C. Howard McCar- 
ter, Narberth. 

Second Vice-President—Mary L. Trescott, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Third Vice-President—R. Clifford Cheyney, 
Thornton. 

Secretary—D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg. 

Executive Committee—S. R. McClure, Brad- 
dock; W. G. Davis, McKeesport; Dr. R. J. 
Yost, South Bethlehem; Wm. C. Hosler, Ben- 
ton; and Frank Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant. 

Legislative Committee—T. G. Magee, Al- 
toona; W. O. McClurg, Chester; Dr. J. D. 
Orr, Leechburg; A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes- 
Barre; Rev. E. S. Brownmiller, Reading; 
Amelia Langan, Pittston. 

The new President of the Association, 
Charles M. Magee, of Easton, took the 
chair, and in so.doing he said: I thank you, 
gentlemen, for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. I hope to be able next 
year to have as successful a convention as 
we have had in the past years, and I ask 
your co-operation and support. 

Some discussion followed on questions 
for the benefit of the Association, a number 
of members taking part in it. It comprised 
such questions as the manner of electing 
officers, amendments to the constitution, 
selection of delegates to the convention, and 
means of paying their expenses. Immedi- 
ately following this general discussion, the 
convention adjourned. 


ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES. 








THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL BOARD SECRETARIES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


HE Convention was called to order at 
9:30 a. m., Wednesday, Feb. 2, by 
President W. J. Flynn, and the delegates 
were welcomed in a few well-chosen re- 
marks by Mr. D. D. Hammelbaugh, Sec- 
retary of the Harrisburg School Board. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES, 


The President of the Association, Sec- 
retary W. J. Flynn, of Erie, made the fol- 
lowing address: 

Gentlemen: The public school system of 
Pennsylvania, like the school system of any 
other state, is always in a process of evo- 
lution. In no department of public work 
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have traditions been shattered so boldly and 
completely as in the recent development of 
the schools of the country. The leadersin 
educational thought and methods are pass- 
ing from one experiment to another in their 
endeavors to adapt the educational scheme 
to the social and ecoriomic and industrial 
needs of the people. Within a very few 
years there has been a swing of the pen- 
dulum that has carried the plans of the 
school men from conservatism to a progres- 
siveness that has not been rivaled in any 
other branch of public work. 

All this has meant a tremendous broad- 
ening of the scope of the course of study, 
higher standards in the teaching profession, 
larger school buildings and plants, more ex- 
tensive school grounds and greatly diversi- 
fied equipment, with an abundance of ap- 
paratus, textbooks and supplies that would 
not have been dreamed of by the school boy 
and school girl or the taxpayer of a very 
few years ago. A modest scheme of school 
supervision has given way to one that de- 
mands supervising principals, supervisors 
of special work, directors of new branches, 
and specialists and experts in the various 
new lines of educational activity that have 
been created. 

All this has progressed with community 
approval. The taxpayer constitutes the 
court of last resort in these matters and he 
is usually willing to contribute generously 
to the support, upkeep and development of 
the public school system. . The schools of 
the country are managed, under the law, by 
a board of school directors or a board of 
education in each district. These directors 
are, in the vast of majority of instances, 
men of business training and experience 
who have been successful in their individual 
lines of endeavor. They have been re- 
sponsive to the needs of the school children 
as they have been reflected in the plans pro- 
mulgated by the educators of the land. 
They have been chosen to represent the 
citizens who provide the taxes for the sup- 
port of the schools. They have not hesi- 
tated to provide large sums to accomplish 
those things that are set forth as necessary 
for education. But strangely enough, 
while this cost of education has been in- 
creasing rapidly, comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given, except in isolated 
cases, to the need of applying approved 
business methods to the management of , 
school systems. 

It is interesting to try to analyze the sit- 
uation, One of the explanations presenting 
themselves is that the traditions of school 
administration have placed in the hands of 
the men on the scholastic side the exercise, 
not alone of their legitimate functions, but 
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the direction, to an extent, of the business 
side of school board affairs. There is the 
thought, too, that when the school problem 
was less complicated and school communi- 
ties smaller, it was possible for the directors 
themselves to directly exercise considerable 
care over the management of the funds. 
There has been the natural feeling that men 
so elected were under a distinct moral obli- 
gation to personally watch the spending of 
money raised through their official actions 
as boards of school directors. But I be- 
lieve the real explanation is that there has 
not been an appreciation of the fact that 
with the tremendous devclopment that has 
been going on on the professional side of 
school work, there has been a correspond- 
ing increase in the duties and responsibili- 
ties that attach to the business manage- 
ment. 

But whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that school districts have been slow 
to dignify the management of school busi- 
ness matters. The State Commission which 
drafted the excellent school code of Penn- 
sylvania was, however, not blind to what 
was transpiring. In defining the duties of 
the secretary they wrote into Section 318 
the stipulation that that officer shall have 
general supervision of ‘he business affairs 
of the school district. Under this modest 
provision it is possible to bring this side of 
school administration up to a proper stand- 
ard and to the accomplishment of this work 
this organization is devoted. 

It is generally recognized in both private 
and public business that the fixing of re- 
sponsibility is a prime essential. To accom- 
plish this it is necessary for a board of 
school directors to develop an administra- 
tive scheme that will cause an easy, ready 
and frictionless conduct of affairs. The 
commission form of municipal government, 
the success of which has already been dem- 
onstrated by a two years’ trial in Pennsyl- 
vania, is based upon this underlying prin- 
ciple of: fixing responsibility. Perhaps the 
greatest annoyance in public business has 
been an inability on the part of the citizen 
to determine who has been the cause of 
carelessness or negligence or inefficiency in 
the defining of public policy and the ex- 
pending of public money. 

It is important, in justice to the schools 
and in justice to the men who are called to 
positions of consequence on the scholastic 
side, that these men be not burdened with 
the performance of duties that were not 
presumed in their training and that from 
the very nature of things are not congenial 
in their everyday work. The man who can 
be a leader in the general development of 
a school system and at the same time de- 
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vote himself to the performance of the 
manifold duties that are associated with the 
safeguarding of public expenditure is rare 
indeed. ‘It is not in the nature of things 
that there should be such a combination of 
qualifications and attributes. 

If you will-accept the soundness of this 
statement, it is the duty of this association 
to take up the consideration of the develop- 
ment of those business methods, systems 
and practices that will insure the people 
who provide the funds of all reasonable 
safeguards in the expending of those funds. 
And I offer as a proposition that is funda- 
mental that the first duty of a secretary, 
especially of a secretary who has been some 
years in service, is to surrender any habit, 
practice or duty which he has heretofore 
had in relationship to the professional di- 
rection of school affairs. To my mind 
there is a distinct and easily determined line 
drawn between the scholastic and business 
affairs of a school district. There is 2 
temptation for the secretary who is officially 
close to the board, its committees and its 
members, and consequently well informed 
as to their ideas and plans, to inject himself 
into that department of work that is not 
logically or rightly his. And there is the 
equally important thought that there is so 
much to be done of an exacting, laborious 
and far-reaching nature on the business side 
that he cannot, in justice to himself or to 
what is intrusted to him, devote any time 
or any thought to anything except what is 
his to accomplish. This is particularly true 
in school districts of the first and second 
class and in some districts of the third 
class. It may not be a rigid line of action 
in the smaller districts where there is not 
that direct supervision on the scholastic side 
that is to be found in the larger communi- 
ties. But the general principle holds every- 
where. 

Throughout the country there is a fast- 
growing tendency to designate the secretary 
as business manager or to create an inde- 
pendent position under that caption. In a 
city where a school budget is anywhere 
from a quarter to three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, for example, there very ‘prop- 
erly comes under the general supervision 
of this business officer everything that in- 
volves money raising and money expending, 
from the purchase of the most trifling item 
of school supplies up to the construction of 
a school building. His province includes 
the scrutinizing of the collection of school 
fund, the directing of. the purchases of the 
school district that the very best quality of 
goods may be secured for the money ex- 
pended, the installing of a system of ac- 
counting (the result of which is not a mere 
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aggregation of figures, but a combination 
of bookkeeping facts that make possible an 
intelligent understanding of school expendi- 
tures), the devising of a plan of filing and 
of records that makes possible ready refer- 
ence to papers and entries of great value in 
dollars and cents, the providing of a system 
which embodies the principles that are rec- 
ognized as basic in the administration of 
private business, in fact the application of 
the very best business methods to a depart- 
ment of public work that in some cities in- 
volves a greater annual budget than the 
municipality itself. 

In the equipment of the man who pre- 
tends to perform such work must be a 
knowledge of the practices that hold in gen- 
eral business, an intimate acquaintanceship 
with the school law of the Commonwealth, 
a personal contact with the schools to what- 
ever extent is necessary to acquaint him 
with their needs in the way of supplies and 
equipment, a knowledge of the value of real 
estate and of buildings, and above all, some 
vision as to what the future will demand of 
the schools of the country and what stand- 
ards the people will set for those who are 
to watch over the spending of public funds. 
And he should have clerical help and office 
equipment of a character and a quantity to 
make possible the proper dispatch of busi- 
ness. 

I know that such suggestions as these 
raise immediately the issue as to what the 
relationship of the board of school directors 
is to a school system when the scholastic 
side is administered under the direction of 
one officer and the business side under the 
direction of another But the fact is that 
the whole scheme of education has become 
tremendously broadened. The man who has 
so established himself in a community as 
to be chosen a school director is the sort of 
man who is apt to feel that in the establish- 
ment of broad policies of educational ad- 
vancement and administration he is doing 
all that can possibly be asked of him. His 
relationship to the school system is coming 
to be accepted as the relationship of the 
member of the board of directors of a large 
corporation who initiates big plans for the 
growth of the institution, who sits in judg- 
ment upon the recommendations of the ex- 
ecutive officers, who stimulates when that 
is the proper treatment, and who serves as 
a check and a balance wheel when there is 
a tendency to go too fast. This is the char- 
acter of man that is coming more and more 
into the school life of the American com- 
munity. It is unjust both to him and to the 
future of public education to ask that he 
devote himself to the performance of those 
comparatively minor duties that in his own 
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private business would be delegated to 2 
department head or a clerk. 

There is another thought worthy of con- 
sideration. The confidence of the public is 
all-important in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. Nothing contributes more to 
this than the ability to demonstrate when- 
ever the occasion arises that the same 
methods of efficiency and of careful control 
have been followed in the securing and ex- 
pending of public fands that are used in the 
most carefully managed private business 
concern. With the increasing of taxation, 
and the growing tendency to create school 
debt to carry on school projects, will come 
an increasing demand on the part. of the ‘ 
people that there be accessible at all times 
a fund of information that will enable them 
to know that moneys so raised have been 
rightly spent. They are entitled to know 
how purchases are made, what prices have 
been paid, what quality of goods has been 
put into the schools, what are the compar- 
ative costs of various departments.and ac- 
tivities, whether or not one line of work is 
excessive in its cost per pupil in comparison 
with another. They are entitled to the pro- 
ducing of statements of expense, of assur- 
ances of contracts properly made and ex- 
ecuted, of evidence of prompt and efficient 
transaction of business. There should be in 
force the same methods that hold in large 
private affairs of business. 

The assembling of the secretaries of the 
State annually to listen to public discus- 
sions during the convention, and to confer 
privately between times, means a broaden- 
ing of our information anda crystallizing of 
our thoughts along the lines of business 
administration. A glance at our program 
proves its importance. These are the sub- 
jects: The Budget System, School Bonds, 
Insurance, Accounting and Per Capita 
Costs, Appraisal of School Property, Sec- 
retary-Business Manager, Purchase of 
School Sites, Manual Training Plant, Heat- 
ing and Ventilating, School Sanitation and 
Cleaning, Business Administration, Requi- 
sitions and Orders, the Voucher System 
School Legislation, Non-Resident Tuition, 
Annual Reports, Tax Collections, -Work- 
men’s Compensation, and Schoolhouse Con- 


struction. 


But more important than this is the re- 
ceiving, on such an occasion, by interchange 
of opinions and by such contact as we re- 
ceive here, a larger conception of the im- 
portance of the business affairs of the 
school district and a better appreciation of 
the part that the secretaries and business 
managers of the various districts should 
play in the development of business man- 
agement. We have been tied just a little 
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too long to certain traditions. We shall fail 
of our purpose in this organization if we 
do not go from these various annual gather- 
ings with a feeling, on each occasion, that 
the year before us will see accomplished 
some of those bigger things that are worthy 
of those who are intrusted with the super- 
vision of the tremendous sums of money 
that are contributed so willingly by the tax- 
payers of the various communities. 

The recent report of ‘State Superintend- 
ent Schaeffer notes that during the past 
year, twelve million dollars went for erect- 
ing and renting school buildings, twenty- 
five million dollars was expended for teach- 
ers’ salaries, text-books cost over a million 
dollars, school supplies another million of 
dollars. There were three hundred and 
twenty-three new and reconstructed. build- 
ings, there were over fifteen thousand 
school houses to keep in repair, there were 
nearly forty thousand different schools, 
there were over forty-one thousand teach- 
ers. In these schools, housed in these build- 
ings, taught and guided by these teachers, 
supplied with this equipment, were nearly 
one and one-half million of children. It 
all cost the people of Pennsylvania over 
fifty-eight millions of dollars. To quote 
from an address, “ Because of the vast sums 
expended, the great capital invested, and the 
priceless value of the article produced, edu- 
cation is the greatest business of the state.” 
It is a serious, sobering thought and should 
come to us with particular force and mean- 
ing. 

This is an age of specialists. There is 
no reason why we should not feel that it is 
possible for us to become specialists in this 
particular line that is to-day an avenue of 
such promise. It is fairly undeveloped yet. 
It holds more of opportunity than probably 
any public position. The personal equation 
is all-important. With all due thought to 
the restrictions of law and propriety and to 
the rights of others who are engaged in the 
professional side of school work, it is the 
duty of every man who finds himself in our 
department of school activity to bring to it 
by his application, his study, his efforts and 
his success that importance and dignity to 
which it is entitled. 

I want to place special emphasis upon the 
necessity of maintaining, both by the asso- 
ciation and its individual members, an atti- 
tude of cordial co-operation with those men 
and women to whom have been intrusted 
the scholastic work of the schools of the 
state. An insistence that the business ad- 
ministration of school affairs is a specialty 
in itself and entitled to the undivided at- 
tention of a particular officer, raises no con- 
flict with any other activity of school work. 
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It rather recognizes that the scholastic side 
has taken on such proportions that it, too, 
should receive the best that is in those 
chosen to guide it. They should not be 
burdened with affairs of business. 

There is an interdependence that the wise 
officer will always admit. There is an in- 
dependence of action that is necessary to 
the proper administration of affairs. There 
is an obligation of loyalty to the boards of 
school directors who are chosen by the 
people to administer a great trust. 

This Association should feel itself com- 
mitted to the gradual developing of one side 
of the administrative scheme of the school 
system of the Commonwealth. The oppor- 
tunity for large accomplishment is open to 
the secretaries of school boards everywhere. 


REQUISITIONS AND ORDERS. 


The next address was delivered by Sec- 
retary W. T. Norton, of McKeesport, whose 
remarks were as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I am-sure 
the Executive Committee of the Association 
has wisely selected the topic of “ Requisi- 
tions and Orders” for a short discussion at 
this Convention, for the reason that the 
ordering of the various kinds of supplies 
and text-books required to operate a school 
system, the various minor repair work on 
the buildings, and the keeping record of 
same is an important phase in the business 
department of any school district. No 
doubt this subject has received the atten- 
tion of many of the Secretaries in the state, 
more especially those of the larger districts. 
Some have probably solved the question 
satisfactorily, having adopted an order sys- 
tem which is of great assistance to them. 
Others may not have gotten this far and 
are anxious to learn how this question is 
handled in districts already using an order 
system, so that they may secure assistance 
which may help them solve the problem. 
The most profitable manner of purchasing 
supplies for the schools is by yearly con- 
tract and, where possible, I think, these con- 
tracts should include the following: School 
supplies of all kinds, including domestic art 
materials and manual training supplies, 
janitor supplies and fuel. The larger the 
quantity the better prices can be secured, 
and money is hereby saved. 

The new School Code, Articles No. 706, 
707 and 708 provides the method to be used 
when ordering supplies in large quantities 
and Article No. 617 for letting of large 
contracts for repair work or new work to 
be done on the buildings. But in every 
school district there are many small ex- 
penditures to be taken care of which are 
not made by contracts and which require 
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considerable attention of the Secretary or 
some other person placed in charge of this 
work. It is for taking care of these small 
expenditures that an order system will be 
found a great help in simplifying the work 
of the Secretary. 

Some years ago when I assumed the work 
of Secretary of the Board of School Di- 
rectors in McKeesport, I found a very un- 
satisfactory method of ordering materials. 
Various officers, the Superintendent of 
Schools and members of the Board all 
seemed to have the privilege of ordering 
such material or supplies as pertained to 
their particular department, without a reg- 
ular order or the knowledge of the Secre- 
tary. When the invoices were presented 
for payment each month, the Secretary was 
obliged to hunt up the various persons or- 
dering the supplies or material and have the 
bills approved. Some of you present have 
probably gone through this same experience. 
This caused a great amountof annoyance and 
took up much of the time of the Secretary. 
This unsatisfactory method was called to 
the attention of the Board and the Board 
authorized the Secretary to work out an 
order system; and passed a rule requiring 
that all requisitions must thereafter be 
signed by the Secretary of the Board and 
pass through his office. In accordance with 
the Board’s instructions a system was fi- 
nally worked out and adopted. This same 
system is still being used and has worked 
out exceedingly well, having saved time and 
anxiety. The first requisite of an order sys- 
tem is simplicity, and the next efficiency. 

I believe the only way to have an efficient 
order system is to place it under the super- 
vision of one person, this person to be the 
Secretary of the Board. This does not 
mean that the Secretary is the only person 
who can order materials or repairs, but that 
all orders must be signed by him before they 
are valid, and the Board of School Direct- 
ors should order this done by action or by 
rule. The rule adopted by the Board of 
School Directors of McKeesport is as fol- 
lows: 

“Requisitions for supplies and repairs shall 
be made by the officials of the various de- 
partments and said requisitions presented 
to the Secretary of the Board. All sup- 
plies and repairs must be furnished upon a 
written order signed by the Secretary. 
Orders are to be made out in duplicate and 
duplicate to be placed on file in the Secre- 
tary’s Office... Each order must have a sep- 
arate invoice showing the order number and 


no invoice will be received for goods, un-_ 


less furnished under a written order.” oe 
Under such a system, the Secretary is in 
touch with the entire workings of the dis- 
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trict and knows just what has been ordered 
and who has ordered it, and when an in- 
voice is presented for payment it is easily 
checked. The plan that we have found to 
work out very satisfactorily is to insist that 
all requisitions be made to the Secretary, 
and presented to him by the persons hav- 
ing authority to order such supplies, books 
or repair work. The regular order of the 
district is then made out in duplicate in the 
Secretary’s office, each order is given a 
number and signed, and the original mailed 
to the firm from whom the goods are or- 
dered. The order contains full instructions 
as to the goods required and the delivery of 
the same, and other necessary information, 
so that no misunderstanding can arise. The 
duplicate order is retained in the office of 
the Secretary, to this is attached the order 
sent him by the officer or employee ordering 
the material. For example: Suppose the 
Supervisor of Manual Training requires 
some material for his department. He 
makes out an order for. the goods required, 
has it approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools and presents it to the Secretary 
who issues an official order of the District 
and sends it to the firm furnishing the 
goods. 

When the goods are received note of this 
is made on the duplicate order and upon re- 
ceipt of the invoice the order is easily lo- 
cated as the number of the order appears 
on the invoice and the invoice is easily 
checked. After the bill has been paid the 
warrant number is noted on the duplicate 
order, also the price of the goods. A com- 
plete record is thereby secured for future 
reference and, should a duplicate invoice be 
sent for these goods at some future date, 
it is an easy matter to turn to the file and 
ascertain if the same has been paid. This 
method does away with the keeping of a 
ledger for all stnall accounts; ledger ac- 
counts being kept only on large contracts 
or orders. 

An order should be made out for all 
things requiring the expenditure of monies, ° 
except the payment of bonds or interest on 
same; whether such expenditures are by 
contracts or not. 

With such a system, the Secretary is at 
all times conversant with the affairs of the 
district, he knows when goods and repairs 
are ordered, when the same has been re- 
ceived or the work done, and it gives him a 
feeling of security and satisfaction that the 
requirements on the order have been fully 
and correctly complied with. It also gives 


‘to the public the impression that the affairs 


of the district are run in a business-like 
manner. 
In my opinion and from my experience 
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the advantages to be derived from an effi- 
cient order system can be summarized as 
follows: 1. Saving of time by simplifying 
the work. 2. Prevention of mistakes usu- 
ally caused by verbal instructions. 3 
Avoidance of confusion caused by various 
persons issuing orders. 4. The business- 
like impression conveyed to the public, be- 
cause such a system is business-like. With 
these advantages to be derived, I am sure 
that no school district should be without an 
order system. 


ACCOUNTING AND PER CAPITA COST, 


Dr. G. W. Gerwig, of Pittsburgh, deliv- 
ered an address on the above subject, as 
follows: 

In commercial life the great need was for 
the application of closer and more accurate 
accounting methods to all that related to cost. 
Profits, or benefit, or service are usually all 
easily and unmistakably indicated. The 
dividend earned in any business is not 
merely a cheerful subject for contemplation. 
It is far more. It is in effect the governor 
which controls and regulates the entire 
machine. The dividend earned fixes the 
value of the plant, approves or condemns 
the management, determines the future pol- 
icy. The directors either “point with 
pride,” or “view with alarm,” just as that 
index finger marks the record for a given 
period. 

In all school accounting the procedure is 
radically different. There are no dividends, 
as such. There is, it is true, a vague im- 
pression, nowhere clearly defined, of value 
received, or of service rendered. But it is 
nowhere shown in measurable terms of 
profit. The situation is as though one were 
to buy land, build a factory, equip it, pur- 
chase raw material, pay for labor and over- 
head charges, and then close the account 
without any record of receipts or of profits, 
satisfied to accept, in perfectly general, in- 
definite terms a belief that some good had 
been done, some value received for all the 


‘outlay, or something worth while accom- 


plished in the transaction. 

Lack of Standards of Service—So far 
as the writer knows there is no complete, 
definite, tangible statement of the profit, of 
the value received, of the good done, of the 
service rendered by a school district, either 
in part or as a whole. 

The most surprising feature of it all, 
when one stops to think of the millions of 
dollars spent every year, is that no such 
statement seems to be either expected or 


required. Hard-headed business men and: 


financiers, who would never dream of ex- 
pecting to enlist new funds for any enter- 
prise without the most explicit statement of 
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the profits expected, will audit and pass 
upon the expenses of a school system ac- 
companied often by only the most vague 
glittering generality as to the service ren- 
dered. In ordinary business they would 
never dream of counting debits without also 
counting credits. But in this instance the 
costs are constantly stressed, and the bene- 
fits taken for granted or ignored. 

It is perhaps well to admit in the begin- 
ning that there is a large part of the benefit 
derived from expenditure for public educa- 
tion which is not to be measured exclu- 
sively in terms of the usual dollar and cent 
dividend. There is much however that may 
be measured. And we are very rapidly ac- 
quiring the means for measuring more. 

All successful accounting is based upon 
exact measures of value. This value ap- 
plies alike to cost and to profits, benefits or 
service rendered. No one measures mental 
or spiritual values in precisely the same 
manner, nor by precisely the same stand- 
ards as are used with material things. But 
there should be, and indeed is a method of 
measure, none the less. In the years gone 
by there was no standard pound or foot. 
We measure now, as a matter of course 
things once regarded as immeasurable, such 
as temperature, humidity, velocity of wind 
or light, blood pressure. Mental activity is 
measured in many ways, from the ordinary 
school examination, to special tests in ap- 
plied psychology, showing quickness, alert- 
ness, sureness, or in criminology, showing 
hesitation in the presence of certain incri- 
minating words or memories. Mental ac- 
tivities, even during sleep are measured by 
the changes in the flow of the blood as in- 
dicated by the change in position of a 
sleeper reclining on a carefully balanced 
couch. The entire trend is in the direction 
of definite records and of exact measure- 
ments. 

The Panama Canal may again be taken 
as a supreme example. No thoughtful per- 
son will contend that the tolls to be received 
are to be regarded as the sole measure of 
its value to America and to the world, or 
that it is to be regarded only as a dividend 
paying investment, or condemned as a fail- 
ure if perchance the financial income might 
not class it among the paying investments. 
It has a definite, potential, though possibly 
not as yet measured value as a commercial 
stimulus. It has a higher value as a sani- 
tary achievement, showing the possibility 
and the exact method of making a veritable 
health resort out of any fever-ridden trop- 
ical jungle. It has a still higher value as 
an example of the manner in which a de- 
mocracy must work if it is to be effective, 
—the method of selecting from among the 
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whole people a Col. Goethals and a Col. 
Gorgas representing the best available abil- 
ity, and then giving them absolute authority 
to do all the things necessary to the work 
in hand. There are doubtless even higher 
lessons and values in the Panama Canal, 
ways in which it shall be of definite prac- 
tical aid in attaining a wider democracy, 
a real brotherhood of man. 

America has a-passion for tackling and 
finishing a big altruistic job. The value 
of the Lincoln Highway will not be meas- 
ured solely in terms of dollar dividends or 
of easier acces; The tonic of friendly 
rivalry, of local pride, the trees and flowers 
which are to line it, the bird shelters along 
the way, the prairie rose, indicative of the 
heart of Lincoln, the laurel and the white 
oak symbolizing the strength and grandeur 
of his character,—all these will combine to 
bring, each in its way, something additional 
to the physical, mental and spiritual life of 
the nation. The Lincoln Highway will not 
be a highway for the war needs of a mili- 
tary monarchy but will typify the pleasant 
path by which a prosperous and happy 
people immortalizes the memory of a lost 
and loved leader. 

Land,—Let us see whether we can either 
measure or suggest the values received, the 
dividends, the service rendered in a modern 
school system. The value to the community 
of land set aside specifically for school] pur- 
poses is-almost universally recognized, even 
though it has not been specifically meas- 
ured. When our forefathers decreed that 
sections 16 and 36 in every township should 
be set aside for school purposes in every 
state carved out of the great Northwest 
territory, they were wise beyond their day 
and generation. The potential school fund 
thus created is not only a guarantee for the 
education of future freemen, but is the 
shrewdest method yet devised for financing 
that education. The states which were for- 
tunate enough to receive this heritage and 
wise enough to conserve it find their edu- 
cational system almost automatically pay- 
ing for itself as it develops. If cities had 
only been wise enough to make some such 
general stipulation, they would have saved 
their tax-payers thousands of dollars. Some 
have done so. A school lot bought for 
$9,000 and now worth $39,550; three and 
one-half acres bought for $25,000 and now 
worth $71,854; a tract bought for $30,000 
and now worth $122,540 are only a few of 
the countless examples on this point. There 
are on the other hand as many instances of 
a lack of foresight. A case in which a city 
was obliged to pay $50,000 per acre for a 
site for a high school is one. Another is a 
case in which no provision was made for a 
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school, and owing to street and lot restric- 
tions, it is not now possible to secure ade- 
quate ground for a school in a densely pop- 
ulated region, at any price. : 

There are countless instances on record 
in almost every community in which a 
wisely chosen location for school purposes 
not only increased in its own value, but 
caused an increase in the value of every 
house or piece of property in the neighbor- 
hood because of the location, or proposed 
location of a good school there. Ordinarily 
a school house may be safely counted to 
more than pay for itself in the increased 
value of all adjoining property. 

The converse of this is true. In many 
instances the value of entire neighborhoods 
and of whole sections of rural property has 
been kept back for years because of a fail- 
ure to provide proper school facilities. This 
can be especially noticed in values in the 
southern states as shown by the Russell Sage 
report No. 124—“ A comparative study of 
Public School Systems in-the Forty-Eight 
States,” as well as by the difference in 
values between residence property in the 
outskirts of cities having proper school ac- 
commodations, as compared with the values 
of property in immediately adjacent bor- 
oughs or townships without good school 
systems. 

Building and Equipment.—What has been 
said regarding the mere setting aside of 
land for school purposes is true to a greater 
extent when a building has been actually 
erected and equipped. It is the most com- 
mon experience for real estate dealers in 
progressive communities to advertise school 
accommodations among the attractions and 
elements which lend value to given loca- 
tions. While this increase or decrease in 
the value of land because of the presence 
or absence of good school facilities has not 
been as yet definitely measured, it is pres- 
ent, none the less, a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The service received from a building will 
of course depend somewhat upon the manner 
in which it is equipped. A building inade- 
quately equipped, without proper domestic 
science or manual training departments, will 
not, of course, bring as great a return or 
dividend to a community as one which be- 
comes the medium through which there is 
developed every latent ability in the lives 
of its children, or its adults, or through 
which there is transformed into the current 
of modern American life as an asset, all of 
the accumulated wisdom or experience or 
skill which the recently arrived Americans 
have brought with them from their centu- 
ries of service on the other side. United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 
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$91 on The Public School system of Gary, 
Indiana, gives the following reason for the 
unusual interest which has been taken in 
the Gary schools. “They are using all the 
educational opportunities of the city, all of 
the time, for all of the people, and in a way 
which reveals to young and old that what 
they are doing is worth while.” 

Wider Use of Schools——We are only be- 
ginning, however, to recognize the actual 
and potential dividend value of good school 
property. The demand for a wider use of 
schools in order that they may return a full 
measure of service to the community is be- 
coming more and more insistent. And the 
actual and potential values, once recognized, 
are rising higher and higher. It is no 
longer possible, in any wide awake com- 
munity, to have the school house dark and 
cold and empty all but five hours of five 
days each week during certain months of 
the year. The people have determined to 
come into possession of their own. And so 
school plants are being built upon entirely 
new lines, and are being made to serve the 
people in unheard of ways. The only sur- 
prise seems to be that they should have 
remained unrecognized and unappropri- 
ated blessings for so many years. The use 
of buildings for evening schools, polling 
places, political meetings, club and social 
center activities, public lectures and play 
activities outside of school hours is grow- 
ing. The modern school came, in very 
truth, to serve all the people all the time. 

The realization that school days might be 
all the days of one’s life brought a new thrill 
something akin to mental immortality. That 
the school house might become the temple 
of democracy quickened anew the spirits of 
the patriots. That all the lovers of liberty 
might come here, without regard to age, 
color, or religion and quench their thirst 
not only for that knowledge which is of the 
mind but also for that wisdom which is of 
the soul, was as new a conception as it was 
delightful. But, once stated, once perceived, 
it was self-evident. 

That this, the most dearly loved of her 
institutions should be the one of all others 
to sense the newer needs of American life 
has brought as keen delight to the members 
of many communities as have the credit- 
able achievements of a favorite child. The 
school has been both able and willing to 
take on new and greater burdens, to re- 
adjust her methods, to expand her ideals 
and to fully and magnificently rise to the 
new opportunities. 

Once the idea of a newer and broader 
service was started, and even the best posted 
citizens found difficulty in keeping up with 
its progress. Manual training and domestic 
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science courses began to supplement the 


conventional curriculum. The motor minded 
child came into his own, along with his 
scholastic companion. The people began to 
realize that if Democracy meant anything 
it meant an equal opportunity, education- 
ally as well as politicall, an opportunity 
to study according to the bent or ability of 
one’s own mind as. well as to worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of one’s own con- 
science. Evening schools, both elementary 
and high, increased. Schools for adults 
were established. There seemed to be in 
truth a new renaissance ,of learning—but 
this time a re-birth of learning for all the 
people, instead of for the chosen few. The 
school house became in truth the place in 
which any person could go to learn any- 
thing. 

Art and Music Service—This is equally 
true on the artistic side of the life of the 
people. We are beginning to realize that, 
in a Democracy art and music are not the 
special privileges of the few. Whether they 
are classed under the head of a fuller life, 
or under the head of that liberty of the 
mind and soul which is as important as 
political liberty, or whether they belong 
under the head of the pursuit of happiness, 
they come in any event among the inalien- 
able rights. 

And so, when in line with this concep- 
tion of the obligations and opportunities of 
a complete school system we have really 
come to serve all of the needs of all of the 
people all of the time, when we have come 
to make the useful things of life beautiful as 
well, it will be no longer the custom to sell 
our cotton to Europe at 14 cents a pound 
and buy it back at $40 a pound as a lace 
into which there has been woven beauty. 

It may be difficult to measure, in definite 
terms the exact benefit which shall come to 
a community when music, for example, shall 
render its full service to a democracy, by 
giving adequate expression, in a universal 
language, to those motions and aspirations 
which are common to all humanity. But 
there can be no question about the values 
being present. 

It will be the province of agricultural 
education to teach American farmers how 
to bring Indiana’s present average of 14.2 
bushels of wheat to the acre up to the Den- 
mark’s standard of 42 bushels per acre. 
And it will be their duty as well as their 
pleasure to insist upon receiving proper 
credit for the value to the nation of this in- 
creased productivity. 

Health Service—A community which 
permitted itself to remain for years under 
the blight of an annual typhoid epidemic 
can, if it chooses, easily calculate the gain 
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which has come to it in life and in all of 
the benefits which go with life because of 
the introduction of a filtered water system. 

And so a community which has awakened 
to its opportunity and its obligation to have 
its school system really serve the health of 
child and man and woman, can easily meas- 
ure the dividend it receives in added health 
and strength. The value of sound produc- 
tive years is readily computed. It is a 
simple matter to figure the difference be- 
tween a system which eliminates prevent- 
able disease and one which makes the 
school the best medium for multiplying 
measles. 

If, for example, under an old regime it 
was found that a child attended school an 
average of 160 days out of 200, and this 
period could be extended, by the enforce- 


‘ment of proper rules of hygiene to an aver- 


age of 180 or 190 days, the gain is not 
merely one which marks increased efficiency 
in that particular year. It also becomes a 
powerful co-efficient which means increased 
power for the individual throughout an en- 
tire lifetime. And it further means, of 
course, an added increase in value to the 
community which comes from a whole life- 
time of hirher service. 

The public schools, properly managed, 
are the best asset, the best advertisement, 
the best dividend-producing investment in 
any community. 


THE SECRETARY-BUSINESS MANAGER. 


Secretary Charles H. Meyer, of Johns- 
town, delivered an address on the above 
subject, as follows: 

The Pennsylvania School Code has made 
it possible for School Districts of certain 
classes to take an advanced step in the 
management of its school affairs. But a 
few years ago some of the school districts 


of this Commonwealth, having an annual 


expenditure of more than two hundred 
thousand ($200,000) dollars, entrusted the 
duties of this important office of business 
management in the hands of a Secretary, 
who devoted but a small part of his time 
to the work. Such Secretaries found it ut- 
terly impossible to care for the business of 
the schools in a way they would conduct 
any other business undertaking, wherein so 
great an annual expenditure was involved. 

The new Code, however, made it possible, 


and in some instances mandatory, for such 


districts to create a new school executive, 
and transact the affairs of the school dis- 
trict in a business like manner. The Su- 
perintendent of Schools was relieved of a 
greater part of this burden, and the entire 
work was centralized and placed in the 





hands of the one purely business executive 
—the School Board Secretary. 

The Code clearly defines the duties of the 
Secretary of the Board, and to that officer 
the Board must look to for results. To as- 
sume that great responsibility, the secretary 
must be given ample power and authority, 
as well as the hearty co-operation of the 
directors who employ him. Ifthe Secre- 
tary of such school districts shall have gen- 
eral supervision of all the business affairs 
of the district, and be given such full au- 
thority by the Board, then the Secretary is 
in every sense the Secretary-Business Man- 
ager of the School District. 

Selection of a Secretary-Business Man- 
ager.—If the members of our School Boards 
intend to fully comply with the requirements 
of our School Laws, they must find the man 
who is qualified to perform the duties of 
this most important business executive, and 
one who is worthy of the title of Secretary 
Business Manager. Capable assistants 
must be given him in order to successfully 
perform the duties of each department 
which comes under his direct supervision. 
Suitable offices should be fitted up for those 
in charge of the various departments, and 
such mechanical appliances installed as will 
simplify the work, and make labor saving 
possible. 

A good secretary, or business executive, 
should be encouraged in every possible way. 
If a man can fill this most peculiarly re- 
sponsible and trying position to the entire 
satisfaction of his Board, his salary should 
be in keeping with such demands as are 
made of him. He should not be required 
to beg for more money. Each year he is 
worth more to the school district, since he 
is more efficient and brings greater returns 
because of that increase in experience. 
Again, he should be made to feel more se- 
cure in his position, as much so as any com- 
petent official in a trustworthy banking in- 
stitution, or one worthy of confidence and 
trust in any other large corporate body or 
private business enterprise. 

Since success or failure in any business 
depends almost entirely upon its organiza- 
tion and the differentiation of its labor, the 
aim should be to select one who can man- 
age affairs intelligently and economically. 
First there must be a clear and definite 
understanding as to the authority and work 
of the two chief executives; (1) the Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and (2) the Sec- 
retary-Business Manager. Each subordi- 
nate must then thoroughly understand the 
scope and limitations of his authority. 
“Before complete harmony and the best 
results can be attained, each department, 
office, or organization unit must be made 
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to feel that it is a part of a whole and not 
a whole in itself.” 

Training and Responsibility—I have al- 
ready briefly stated some of the duties re- 
quired of the business executive by the 
School Laws of our State. With a com- 
plete working organization, and particular 
duties assigned to each of the several units, 
much is expected of them. Especially is 
this true of those who have not been trained 
in this particular line of school work. 

Only in some of the larger cities have 
School Boards in the past seen fit to con- 


tinue in service for a long number of years, . 


and train some one solely along the line of 
the business affairs of the schools. Such 
cities have efficient Business Managers, 
with their work so well organized, as to 
be a training school for the towns and 
cities not having had such advantages. 

There are a great many towns and cities 
then which must train men for this work. 
A successful manager should then have had 
some experience as a clerk, secretary, or 
some other office that demands a business 
training. 

Knowledge of the Laws.—A fair knowl- 
edge of the Law is a valuable asset to any 
school manager. He should not only know 
the School Laws, but he should have a 
working knowledge of the state and com- 
mon law. He should know how to prepare 
many legal forms, such as Contracts, Ar- 
ticles of Agreement, Leases, Bonds, and 
many others. He should be able to pick a 
flaw out of any legal document of such a 
character, and point out the same to the 
proper committee or Board before it is 
finally executed by them. In school laws, 
he and the Superintendent of Schools, 
should be so familiar with them as to be 
able to advise parents, teachers, and others 
desiring such information. 

Supplies—An important function of the 
business management is in the purchase of 
supplies of all kinds, as well as the storing 
and the distribution of the same. One 
should know how to buy, where to buy, and 
when to buy. A complete survey several 
times each year must be made. Standard 
specifications will simplify the work of the 
purchasing department, whereas the ques- 
tion of storage and distribution must be 
solved to meet local and existing condi- 
tions. Standardize in so far as it is pos- 
sible. Aim to please teachers and others 
in the purchase of the regular supplies in 
daily use, yet avoid extravagance, use 
economy wherever possible. 

Repairs and Improvements.—Equally im- 
portant is a knowledge of the work done and 
classified as Repairs and Improvements. A 
complete checking of this work is a sure 
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result of practical economy. In all minor 
repairs done at the school buildings, the 
janitors should have some check on the 
material and the actual time required for 
the work. He should report the same to 
the Superintendent of Buildings, if there be 
one, and he in turn should approve the same 
to the entire satisfaction of the Business 
Manager, before being submitted to the 
Board for payment. 

A modern budget system in this and all 
departments should be as nearly accurate 
to meet the requirements of the school year 
as is possible. This can only be accom- 
plished when carefully prepared requisi- 
tions have been made by principals and 
others. 

Committee Reports and Minutes of Board 
Meetings.—Carefully prepared reports and 
accurate minutes of all Committee and 
Board Meetings are demanded of the worthy 
Business Manager. The minutes should be 
approved without comment. They should 
be either printed or typewritten, a complete 
index prepared, and substantially bound at 
the end of each and every year. Perhaps 
in no other function of school work is it 
possible to readily form an estimate of the 
Secretary’s worth and fitness for the po- 
sition, as is possible to obtain at first hand 
from evidence of these written pages. 

Diplomacy.—No man connected with the 
entire school system, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Superintendent of Schools, 
is required to be more tactful than the 
Business Manager. This is due to the large 
number of people with whom he_comes in 
daily contact. We are all human, yet so 
unlike; therefore, if you do not possess the 
gift of knowing how to get along with 
people of various types, do not strive after 
the position of Secretary Business Man- 
ager. Such a one should command the con- 
fidence and respect of every member of the 
Board of Education. With the Superin- 
tendent of Schools he must strive to work 
in perfect harmony, and see before him 
only the good of the public schools, and 
the welfare of the boys and girls. The 
janitors, repair men, clerks and all other 
employees should learn to work in complete 
harmony with him, and at all times have 
the desire of becoming more efficient in 
their work, and strive to economize. 

If in such position always welcome an 
exchange of ideas with principals and su- 
pervisors. Cultivate their friendship and 
association in so far as it does not interfere 
with the duties you have to perform. Give 
all agents and business people a fair hear- 
ing. There are times when you no doubt 
dislike their company and their line of talk; 
nevertheless, send them away knowing that 
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they have received that which is due them 
—courteous treatment. Never feel that you 
know just as much as some one who has 
specialized in some particular line or work. 
He may teach: you some things you never 
knew, or even open a way for you to gain 
some valuable information. Always give 
the newspaper reporter a cordial reception. 
It is his business to get news. He wishes 
to write a story which the people are wait- 
ing for, and fair treatment from you will 
help create a friendship such as should ex- 
ist between the press and the schools. Now 
he does not always tell you that which is 
none of your business, and he has a perfect 
right to feel that you are skillful enough 
to withhold that which he ought not to 
know. Simply be tactful, and remember 
always, “Civility costs nothing, but buys 
everything.” 

In conclusion, then, the Secretary Busi- 
ness Manager, as such, must be qualified 
to assume many and varied responsibilities. 
He should be a good correspondent, and be 
qualified to keep accurate accounts and rec- 
ords; he should aim at accuracy, and from 
year to year become more efficient and of 
greater worth to the school district; he 
must be ever conscious of the fact that the 
growth and development of any business is 
determined by ability, harmony, and co- 
operation; he should be an organizer and 
leader, so that he may be able to build up 
an efficient working organization; he should 
be a man of sound judgment, of exceptional 
qualities, and the possessor of a good per- 
sonality and agreeable disposition. He need 
never look for work, for he has sufficient 
work at all times to keep him busy. He 
must, in a word, be a live wire and a good 
mixer, 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE. 


The President at this time announced 
that the Nominating Committee would be 
selected by the Convention, and the follow- 
ing members were chosen: Stewart Borgen, 
Northampton; Dr. R. J. Yost, South Beth- 
lehem ; Raymond E. Peifer, Easton; F. Reis- 
gen, Ford City; and George L. Pyle, Swiss- 
vale. 

FIRE INSURANCE. 


The following remarks on the subject of 
Insurance, were made by Secretary T. P. 
Wenner, of Allentown: 

The matter of Fire Insurance as it re- 
lates to public school property, presents a 
very interesting and important problem. 
School properties on an average, as com- 
pared with other classes of properties, pre- 
sent a less hazardous fire risk than do other 
classes of properties which are insured on 
the same flat rates as school buildings. 
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The supervision which the state exercises 
over the building and construction of school 
houses at the present time, concerns safety 
and fire protection to all newly-constructed 
school buildings. This in itself, to my mind, 
should direct Fire Insurance Actuaries to 
make discriminating rates very much closer 
to the lines of hazard and risk assumed in 
the insurance of school property. Relief to 
school districts in the matter of fire insur- 
ance must in some way be worked out by 
the men who are in the insurance business. 
It is not a matter for us, but I believe in a 
day not far distant, if they do not afford 
different rates in some discriminating way 
regulated more proportionately according 
to hazard and risk, and taking in view the 
state supervision, they will find themselves 
confronted by the assuming of all fire risks 
by School Districts themselves. 


STATE TAX ON SCHOOL BONDS. 


Mr. H. T. Judd, of Bethlehem, spoke 
briefly on the subject of State Tax on 
School Bonds and suggested that the Secre- 
taries’ Association use every honorable 
means to have the present laws amended so 
as to exempt school bonds. 


THE BUDGET SYSTEM. 


The next address was on “The Budget 
System” by Secretary E D. Fellows, of’ 
Scranton, who presented forms of reports 
and accounts and spoke in brief much as 
follows: 

A brief definition of the budget system, 
as I understand it, is a statement of the: 
estimates for various purposes upon which 
to base the tax levy for the ensuing year. © 
In Scranton we have found it convenient 
and advantageous to classify these esti- 
mates, or appropriations, as we generally 
designate them, under twenty different 
heads. As required by the school code at 
every regular meeting a financial statement 
of appropriations showing payments and 
balances is submitted, a separate copy being 
furnished each member. The members of 
the Board are thus enabled to keep in close 
touch with all the financial affairs of the 
district. At the close of the year in July 
a complete statement is also published in 
the newspapers. No doubt you have all 
struggled, too, with the new and complicated 
form of the State report—and, it may be, 
have wondered why. Emergencies some- 
times arise or appropriations are exhausted, 
when transfers are made from unexpended 
balances. 

Scranton owes its rapid growth, its ac- 
tivity and wealth, largely to its immense 
deposits of coal. But there are some draw- 
backs, as we have had several of our schools 
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damaged by settlements of the surface 
owing, to mine caves. Fortunately no per- 
sonal injury has resulted, and the buildings 
after being abandoned for a time have been 
repaired and are again in use. But this 
shows that we have to meet exigencies un- 
known outside of the coal regions. 

When the code went into operation the 
Board decided to continue the services of 
the city controller under the title of ac- 
countant. All bills and pay-rolls passed by 
the Board are sent to this department where 
an experienced clerk goes carefully over 
every item to verify extensions and footings 
so as to prevent errors and duplicate pay- 
ments. He also sees that all requirements 
are fulfilled in the matter Of appropriations 
and contracts. It is a complete safeguard 
in every possible way, being an audit before 
the bills are paid, and makes the costly 
audit at the end of the year as required by 
the code perfunctory and unnecessary. 

Mr. Fellows’ address ended the program 
for the morning, and President Flynn then 
called upon some prominent State officials 
who were present, all of whom responded 
and congratulated the Secretaries on the 
good work they are doing in their organi- 
zation. The State Officials introduced to 
the convention were Hon. J. George Becht, 
* secretary of the State Board of Education, 
_ Deputy Supt., R. B. Teitrick, and Dr. M. 
B. King, Director of Industrial Education. 


<< 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 








B Bae first speaker of the afternoon was 

Secretary William Dick, of Philadel- 
phia, who discussed briefly the important 
subject of 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 


I suppose there is no school topic that is 
being more discussed in educational jour- 
nals, magazines, newspapers, than the busi- 
ness side of the work, and properly so, for 
with the evergrowing popular interest in 
public schools, and with the millions of dol- 
lars that are spent annually in the support 
of the schools, it is right that school busi- 
ness should be conducted in a way that the 
people will know just how their money is 
being spent, and unless those charged with 
these duties are ready to furnish the most 
complete information, it will not be satis- 
factory to the people. As long as we do 
that, we can rely upon the support of the 
public in paying taxes to support the public 
schools. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education, 
by an evolution, has grown to be sort of a 
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business manager in most cases, and very 
naturally so, because we all know that sec- 
retaries, whether of school boards, cor- 
porations, etc., are usually looked upon to 
supply the necessary information, and to 
act as a sort of a balance wheel. I have 
no doubt every member here present knows 
that however well fitted a man may be for 
the position of Superintendent of Schools, 
he is very often lacking in some business 
essential, only owing to the fact that his 
training has been along a different line. I 
know from my own experience in Philadel- 
phia that sometimes the Superintendent 
frowns upon a suggestion from the Secre- 
tary’s Office as to some expenditure. The 
Board of Education gets to look upon the 
Secretary’s Office with a sort of feeling 
that they can’ fall short, and that the Sec- 
retary’s Office will see that the money is 
forthcoming to pay the bill when it comes 
in. 

The work of managing the business side 
of the school system must necessarily be 
standardized. There has been a very im- 
portant step taken in that direction, as you 
know, some five or six years ago, in the 
formation of a national organization, in 
which we attempt to co-operate with the 
department at Washington, in bringing 
about a series of reports that would make 
intelligent reading, so that we could have 
facts set forth that were really worth read- 
ing. The name of this organization is the 
National Association of School Accounting 
Officers, and they have been holding an- 
nual meetings, not very large ones, of 
course, because we find we cannot secure 
a large membership. We are growing, but 
there is not as large a membership in that 
Association as I would like to see. While 
I was Secretary, I made some efforts in 
that direction. We have only three cities 
represented in that body—Pittsburgh, Erie 
and Philadelphia. At the last meeting we 
had some interesting papers, among which 
was one by Mr. Flynn on the subject of 
“Business Management in the Smaller 
School Districts.” I wish I had a copy of 
that address, which is in print, and well 
worth reading. 

In the plan for standardizing the busi- 
ness side of the school system that is sug- 
gested and recommended by this Associa- 
tion, we have grouped together the schedule 
of expenses under seven different headings. 
such as administration and control, of 
course taking in all that pertains to the 
executive office in the way of salaries and 
maintenance; Instruction, taking in the 
salaries of the teachers, etc.; Operation of 
the School Plant, embracing janitors’ .sal- 
aries, fuel, light, etc.; Maintenance, which 
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includes the replacing and repairs of equip- 
ment, etc. In all there are seven different 
headings, which have the approval of the 
Department at Washington and of the Na- 
tional Association of Accounting offices, 
and we hope to have this system adopted 
by the various School Districts throughout 
the country, so that when the annual reports 
are made, the school statistics may be 
stated with some accuracy—and that is the 
purpose. We want to be able to show that 
if it costs $1.15 per pupil for any particular 
item of expense, like books, in one city, and 
if it costs $1.50 in another city of like size 
and character, there must be some good 
reason for that difference, otherwise there 
is a waste of expenditure there which 
should be locked into. The National As- 
sociation to which I refer will meet this 
year in Des Moines, and I think that some 
of the larger second class cities—I do not 
expect that the School Boards of the third 
and fourth class districts will be able to 
have any representation there, because of 
the fact of expense,—but I think we can 
have more than three cities represented at 
Des Moines when we go there in May next. 
Des Moines is a city not much larger, if 
any, than some of our second-class cities 
like Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Reading, and 
we would like to have more Pennsylvania 
cities represented. This work we-are doing 
is in the right direction, and we have the 
support of the National Department at 
Washington. We have most of the larger 
cities in this Association, and we hope to 
get them all. 


REPORT OF NOMINATING COMMITTEE, 


The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following report, which was adopted as 
read, and the members named in the report 
were declared elected as officers of the As- 
sociation for the ensuing year: 

Chas. H. Meyer, Johnstown, President. 

D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, Vice 
President. ; 

W. T. Norton, McKeesport, Treasurer. 

A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre, Secretary. 


LARGER U. S, APPROPRIATION NEEDED. 


President Flynn introduced Dr. Upde- 
graff, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
formerly connected with the Department of 
Education at Washington, D. C., who spoke 
as follows on the need of a larger appropri- 
ation by Congress for the work under the 
direction of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

“For five years I was connected with the 
Bureau of Education, and in those five 
years we were constantly desiring any help 
we could get to increase the funds, which 
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are very inadequate to do the kind of work 
that would make it most useful to the 
country at large. I think Dr. Claxton has 
been rather successful, more successful 
than any preceding Commissioner, in get- 
ting these appropriations. I have no doubt 
he would appreciate very much any action 
that this body might take to help him. 
Without doubt he has plans now looking 
toward an increased appropriation, because 
they must have it in order to make that 
Bureau what it really ought to be. When 
you think of the millions of dollars that 
are appropriated annually to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and then think that 
there is more money spent for schools in 
these United States than for any other pub- 
lic purpose, about $600,000,000 a year—and 
then to have a little appropriation of $115,- 
000, which will employ a staff of about 65 
or 70 in Washington. That does not in- 
clude those collaborators scattered through- 
out the country who are paid‘one dollar a 
year. I am sure the United States Bureau 
of Education deserves all the co-operation 
that you can give, because the money is 
wisely spent.” 

On motion of Secretary Dick, of Phila- 
delphia, the Secretary of this association 
was directed to write to Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, giving 
the idea of the association on the subject of 
uniform school accounting and offering the 
assistance of the association in furthering 
said object. 


PURCHASE OF SCHOOL SITES. 


The next talk of the afternoon was by 
Dr. R. J. Yost, of South Bethlehem, who 
told of their Board’s getting for $50,000, by 
condemnation, a property for which they 
had been asked $114,000, and which was 
still rated at $15,000 above its real value. 
Some people made oath they thought the 
place worth from $18,000 to $25,000; others 
valued it at $175,000. The mistake that 
many School Boards make in the purchase 
of school sites, is that they do not watch 
the locality carefully. Years ago in rural 
districts the place where the school house 
was built was waste land that was not 
worth anything and could not be used for 
anything else. That is one great mistake. 
The best ground is none too good for the 
school house. All Boards, when they have 
any site in view, should look at the front- 
age, the number of acres, and also the sur- 
rounding manufacturing plants, and any- 
thing that may be objectionable. 

The President called upon Dr. Gerwig of 
Pittsburgh to make a few remarks on the 
same subject. Dr. Gerwig said: The diffi- 
culty is this. The Board cannot make as 
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good a bargain as we could individually. 
We decided to build an addition to one of 
our schools and announced that an addi- 
tion would be made. Two or three real 
estate dealers had options on the property, 
but the owner said we would have to deal 
with him. That meant, of course, that he 
would gouge us all he could. When I tell 
you that we had $3,000,000 in bank for 
more than three years trying to find sites 
that were acceptable and that were fair in 
price, you will see the difficulty. We had 
to pay $50,000 an acre for our Schenley 
High School; we had to pay $210,000 for 
a four-acre site. The only helpful thing I 
have to suggest is this, that the new Code 
has given us an advantage in that you can 
condemn property and get title in fee simple. 
That is an advantage in every way, as you 
can come nearer to getting fair valuation. 
We neither buy nor sell property except on 
the valuation of disinterested experts. We 
select a location and ask the Real Estate 
Board to value the property. They appoint 
a disinterested committee and send us the 
valuation. That gives us a good fair price, 
and that combined with the City and County 
valuation, and the fact that we can go into 
Court and take possession at once and pay 
what the Court says ought to be paid, gives 
us the best procedure we know. 

Mr. William Dick was then called upon 
to give his experiences along this line. He 
said: In Philadelphia, we, like yourselves, 
have had difficulty. Our Board has placed 
this entirely in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Finance Committee and the Secre- 
tary, and the Secretary and the Superin- 
tendent, working together, ascertain the lo- 
cality. We have bought sites that we are 
not going to build on for four or five years, 
and we bought them for much less than we 
would have to pay for them when we need 
them. Now, after the site is selected, the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee makes 
an offer of 10 per cent. above the assessed 
value, and we intimate to the owner that 
unless that is accepted, we will take it 
under condemnation. In making up my 
annual report for the year, last week, I 
found that the properties which we pur- 
chased during the year, were purchased at 
an advance of II per cent. above the as- 
sessed value, while the properties we took 
in condemnation cost 40 per cent. above the 
assessed value, so I think we have reason 
to feel proud of our work in coming to an 
agreement with the owners. 

Mr. Flynn then told the experience of the 
City of Erie, as follows: In Erie, we needed 
some additional ground in a built-up por- 
tion of the city. We bought one small lot 
with a house, and paid $2,500; we bought 
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the house and lot adjoiningsand paid them 
$4,000. We sold the houses, of course, at 
a distinct loss, as you always do. We had 
in all a net price of close on to $10,000 for 
a very small piece of property. Looking 
into the future, we bought a piece of ground 
270 by 660 feet, that we-shall not need for 
perhaps five years or longer, on which we 
have no taxes to pay. We bought that en- 
tire square for $9,000, not much more than 
we paid before for the little plot in the 
heart of the city. This is a good invest- 
ment, for even if it should be decided later 
that this is not the place to build the school, 
it is always a marketable piece of property. 
That was done not only in this instance, 
but in two others, and we now have three 
valuable pieces of property. 


REMARKS OF STATE SUPT. SCHAEFFER. 


Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, then spoke 
briefly as follows: 

When you invited me to this meeting, I had 
an idea that I could not be here. I happened 
to get in at noon and hurried through with a 
most important mail, in order that I might 
pay you a visit. To my mind the Secretaries 
of the School Boards are now a body of ex- 
perts, and as time goes on I think their work 
will partake more and more of the nature of 
expert work. Years ago one of the Superin- 
tendents said: “ The rock upon which the pub- 
lic schools may stick is the rock of expense.” 
I have thought about that a good many times,” 
and as I get older the money question in con- 
nection with schools becomes more acute, and 
it strikes me that the Secretaries will have to 
become a sort of watch-dog for the members 
of the School Board, “keep tab” on every- 
thing, and see that no money is wasted. This 
morning I had a conversation with our State 
Treasurer, and he says the probability is that 
the next state school bond we issue will be 
due before he gets through paying this one. 
Sometimes we get as many as twenty letters 
a day, asking why school districts are not 
getting their money. The orders have all gone 
and are with the State Treasurer, and just as 
fast as the State Treasturer gives us the right 
to send these warrants they are sent down 
from our office. The money is not there. 
For several years the State Legislature has 
been creating Departments, increasing the ex- 
penses of the state government and not pro- 
viding additional revenue. You can see where 
that leaves the state government and the state 
treasury. The appropriation for the teacher 
and her pupil has been going down year after 
year, and next year I know it is going to be 
lower than this year. So, you can see that this 
finaneial question is becoming more and more 
acute from year to year. It is true we get 
$1,000,000 additional for continuation schools, 
but when that money is spent, it is not going 
to leave any one of. your school districts any 
better off than they are. It is going to make 
the question more acute. I think Pennsyl- 
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vania has just one advantage over most of 
the states, and that is due to the fact that the 
school district is regarded as a separate mu- 
nicipality. In Ohio, under Governor Harmon, 
the situation became so acute that a good 
many of the school districts were obliged to 
shorten their term to eight months. The Penn- 
sylvania State Constitution makes the school 
district a separate municipality, with a sepa- 
rate taxing power and a separate borrowing 
power, and I believe if the Secretaries of the 
School Boards study their problems as ex- 
perts, this arrangement will, to some extent, 
help them to play watch-dog on the treasury 
of the School Board, and to avoid the rock on 
which the school system might’stick. Now, 
that is what I thought of when I came walk- 
ing to this place. Primarily I came here to 
listen. There are a good many lessons that I 
can learn from the Secretaries of the School 
Boards, and I simply ask to sit here and listen 
as though I were one of your number. 


Secretary H. M. Marquis, of New Castle, 
in his discussion of this subject advocated 
the insuring of their own risks by the 
school district; the providing of proper 
safety appliances so as to reduce the lia- 
bility to accidents to the minimum; and the 
placing of an item in all contracts for con- 
struction and repairs making the contractor 
liable for any accidents to his workmen. 
His paper is here given: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Law is 
covered by eight acts of the Legislature, 
being Acts 338-343 and 329 and 330. 

Act 338 defines the liability of an em- 
ployer to pay damages for injuries received 
by an employee in the course of employ- 
ment: establishing an elective schedule of 
compensation; and providing procedures 
for the determination of liability and com- 
pensation thereunder. 

Act 339 provides for the creation of the 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation of the 
Department of Labor and Industry. 

Act 340 provides for the creation and 
administration of a state fund for the in- 
surance of compensation for injuries to em- 
ployees of subscribers thereto. 

Act 341 regulates policies of insurance 
against liability arising under article three 
of Act 339. 

Act 342 provides for the incorporation 
and regulation of employers’ mutual liability 
insurance associations. 

Act 343 exempts domestic servants and 
agricultural workers from the provisions of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1915. 

Acts 329 and 330 relate to employees of 
Coal Mines. 

It is not my intention to enter into a de- 
tailed analysis of these various acts as no 
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doubt many of you are familiar with them 
by this time. 

The act with which school districts are 
principally concerned is No. 339, which is 
that defining the liability of an employer to 
pay damages for injuries received by an 
employee in the course of employment. 

A general division of the employees of a 
school district may be made into two clas- 
ses; those whose occupation is not hazard- 
ous, and those whose occupation is hazard- 
ous. The first class is by far the larger 
and is composed of teachers, principals, 
clerks, and most paid officials. The second 
is composed of engineers, janitors, clean- 
ers, and building superintendents and their 
assistants. Teachers salaries are by far the 
largest item in the school budget, and cer- 
tainly teaching cannot be considered as a 
hazardous occupation. It is difficult to 
imagine any extensive occupation that pre- 
sents fewer dangers. It must be admitted 
however that teachers are sometimes 1n- 
jured and even may lose their lives from 
burning of buildings, pauics, wind storms 
and the collapse of buildings, or perhaps 
from a boiler explosion in the heating sys- 
tem; but such dangers are being gradually 
brought to a minimum by the construction 
of. modern fire proof buildings and the 
abandoning of the old ones which were gen- 
erally badly designed and poorly con- 
structed. Still there will always remain 
some risk and it is a matter that must be 
reckoned with by school boards. The cler- 
ical force and the greater part of the paid 
official force would not be subject to any 
more risk than the teacher; perhaps not so 
much as they are not subject to the danger 
of panic to the same extent as the teacher. 
The second class of employees is much 
smaller than the first in number, and also’ 
is a much smaller item in the budget; the 
occupation of engineer, janitor, and cleaner 
certainly must be classed as hazardous, and 
where, as is done in many places, this force 
is employed on summer repair work, it is at 
such times even more hazardous. We find 
therefore that we have considerable risk, in , 
a financial way, ahead of us, and the first 
question that arises is, What shall we do to 
bring this risk down to a minimum? I 
should say that the first matter that should 
suggest itself to us would be to have a care- 
ful survey made of all our properties by 
some person competent to point out to us 
where our dangers are; secondly to see 
that all state regulations as regards doors, 
halls, stairways, fire escapes, etc., are fully 
complied with; the safeguarding so far as 
possible of all machinery, to have our 
electric wiring inspected for defects of any 
kind, and to see that all rubbish that might 
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in any way cause fires is properly disposed 
of, provide proper ladders for janitor force 
while cleaning, and safe scaffolding for 
summer repair force, and in all our future 
construction of buildings to see that fire and 
panic risk is reduced to a minimum. The 
foregoing precautions should be taken at 
once whether the school district intends to 
insure its liability or to secure exemption 
from such insurance, and thereby assume 
the liability itself. The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of the Bureau of Labor 
and Industry have ruled that school dis- 
tricts may be exempted from insuring their 
liability, inasmuch as they have the power 
of levying sufficient tax to pay any com- 
pensation for which they may be called on. 
I am informed that some school districts 
have elected to insure their risk while others 
have secured exemption from insuring the 
same. I have recently been looking over 
the statements of Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Companies and find that practically 
one-half of their expenditures are for ex- 
penses, commission to agents, and divi- 
dends, all of which must be borne by the 
assured. It would therefore seem to be 
good business for school districts to avoid 
the payment of these items by carrying 
their own risk. 

The State has provided an insurance 
fund wherein employers may insure their 
liability. This is not organized for the pur- 
pose of profit, neither do they pay any com- 
mission to agents, and therefore grants 
somewhat lower rates than insurance com- 
panies can give, but the element of expense 
which must be borne by the ultimate con- 
sumer still enters into it. 

A third method of insuring your liability 
is provided by the act which authorizes 
‘twenty or more employers, who have in the 
aggregate not less than five thousand em- 
ployees in the State of Pennsylvania, to 
form an incorporated employers’ mutual 
liability insurance dssociation, for the pur- 
pose of insuring themselves, and such other 
employers as may become subscribers to 
the association, against liability under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This plan 
has some things to recommend it to school 
districts, but it also has’ some drawbacks, 
one of the chief of which is that ‘districts 
which observe all reasonable precautions 
are compelled in the long run to help pay 
me losses of the districts which are care- 
ess. 

A school district which elects to carry 
its own risk should make adequate provi- 
sion for the same in its annual budget. A 
good way to arrive at the proper amount to 
appropriate would be to take the rates of 
the insurance companies and figure out how 
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much you would be required to pay were 
you to insure your risk, and set this sum 
aside in your budget for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of your liability to compensation 
for injury to your employees; as these rates 
are prepared from carefully collected sta- 
tistics covering many years, this amount 
should prove adequate in the long run. 
Should you be unfortunate in the first few 
years, you might be compelled to borrow 
money, but it is my experience that people 
are always ready to lend money to school 
districts, so that feature should not present 
an unsurmountable difficulty, and in the 
long run the law of. averages is bound to 
work out: 

The amount appropriated in the budget 
for this purpose should be put into a sink- 
ing fund and put out at interest, and the 
interest received returned to this fund. A 
good plan would be to invest in some of 
your own bonds when possible; in such case 
you should not fail to cash your coupons 
regularly and add this to the fund. Any 
balance in this fund at the end of the year 
should be carried into the next year and 
an additional appropriation added to it. 
Should you be fortunate and find your fund 
increasing too rapidly, it will be an easy 
matter to reduce the amount of your ap- 
propriation or omit it entirely for a time, 
but money once appropriated to this fund 
should not be used for any other purpose 
as some day you will need it for its orig- 
inal purpose. My conclusion in this feature 
of Workmen’s Compensation is that school 
districts can afford to carry their own risk, 
and can do it for less cost than they can 
insure it. 

There are some other features in con- 
nection with this act that should claim our 
attention; in all contracts for construction 
and repairs to buildings, adequate clauses 
whereby the contractor agrees to release 
the school district from liability to pay 
compensation to workmen injured and to 
assume the same himself, should be inserted, 
and sufficient bond to protect the school dis- 
trict in this feature should be required. We 
shall without doubt find that the contractor 
on construction and repairs will add the 
cost of Workmen’s Compensation to his 
bids, also the man who hauls in our coal 
and hauls out our ashes will charge for the 
same, so will the electric light companies, 
the gas company, the water company; our 
text-books will cost us more, so will our 
paper and pencils. Laundries are already 
adding one cent to each laundry ticket. All 
of this goes to prove the old adage that 
“you can’t get something for nothing,” and 
as a consequence we will soon become aware 
of the truth of another old saying that “the 
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ultimate consumer he pays the freight,” and 
that the whole cost will fall on the shoulders 
of the patient tax payer; it is up to him to 
bear the whole burden, and casually to 
wonder why tax revision is never down- 
ward but always upward. 


THE MANUAL TRAINING PLANT, 


Secretary D. D. Hammelbaugh, of Har- 
risburg, was the next speaker on the pro- 
gram, and his remarks were as follows: 

I have not much more of an idea of what 
I am to speak of than you have. The Pres- 
ident’s letter to me said that I was to open 
the subject of “ The Use of the Product of 
the Manual Training Plant,” the program 
says I am to talk on “The Manual Train- 
ing Plant.” These are two entirely differ- 
ent subjects. There are at least three dif- 
ferent kinds of manual training operations. 
One will have a course starting in the 
grades, and going up through the high 
school as a department of the high school. 
Another will have their manual training 
like the City of York, and a few others, 
where their high school boys go out into 
the shops, getting their manual training al- 
ternately with their studies. And others 
have—as we have here—a separate and 
distinct manual training high school. Some 
of these places try to use the product of 

_their manual training plant, that is, they 
sell it. Some have their pupils try to make 
something for use in the schools. That 
was suggested in our plant here, and cried 
down by those who started it as being a 
detriment to the course of study, on the 
ground that. you cannot carry out a com- 
plete course of study and at the same time 
manufacture goods to be used in the 
schools. 

I will say at the outset that this is a 
manual training plant pure and simple. We 
do not preterid to turn out workmen, that 
is, journeymen who have learned a trade. 
The boy who comes to school here must 
start at the bottom and go through the 
whole course of shops, so that by the time 
he gets his four years’ course he has had 
work in carpentering, and cabinet making; 
a little foundry work, where they use lead 
instead of iron; chipping and filing; black- 
smith shop, where they really do some 
creditable work; some work in copper; and 
our excellent machine shop in which they 


get two years’ training. The cost of oper-- 


ating the plant we have not figured down 
very closely, because it is a pretty hard 
thing to figure; but, based on last year’s 
expenses, it would run about $15.00 per 
pupil. In this I do not reckon teacher and 
janitor services, shop work supplies, repairs 
and up-keep to the building. We have no 
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use for the articles that the boys make. 
They are privileged to take these home. 
The only charge of any kind that is made 
to the pupils is that those who wish to work 
outside of school time and make articles 
for themselves, are charged the cost of the 
material. The only cost the boy has in go- 
ing through the school is when he first. en- 
ters, and then we require every boy to pur- 
chase a set of drawing instruments and a 
triangular square, and that is the only thing 
he has to purchase during his entire course. 
When the school was opened the argument 
was this that, if a set of instruments was 
furnished for each desk, and from eight to 
ten pupils occupied that desk, there would 
be no one responsible for that set of in- 
struments, and so it was decided that every 
boy must buy his own set. They are bought 
in quantities, and sold by the teacher on the 
drawing work. 

I shall be glad to answer any question 
that you may have to ask, so far as our own 
plant is concerned, as I am not familiar 
with any other plant, and cannot talk on 
any other method of running a manual 
training plant. I can say something on the 
product of our plant, so far as the boys are 
concerned. A great many of our people 
think that, because this is a manual training 
school, the boys do not get a proper educa- 
tion; that they spend all their time in the 
shops, but this is not correct. Our aca- 
demic course is just as stiff as in any high 
school, except in Latin and Greek. In proof 
of this I would say that a certificate from 
the principal of this school will admit the 
boy into any school of the country that ad- 
mits on certificate. I do not mean in the 


classical course but in technical courses. 


We have boys from this school in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, State College, 
Worcester Polytechnic, Renssalear Poly- 
technic, Stevens, Cornell, University of 
Pittsburgh, Bucknell, Gettysburg, Lehigh, 
and Purdue. These were all admitted on 
certificates from the school. So you see 
that, while we are a manual training school, 
we have some standing so far as scholastic 
training is concerned. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 


Secretary R. E. Peifer, of Easton, spoke 
mainly as follows on School Legislation: 

We, who live in this Commonwealth en- 
joy the unique distinction of having School 
legislation of worth and. merit. Educa- 
tional legislation, as embodied in the School 
Code is the result of careful study, and 
conscientious work on the part of the’ 
framers of the Code, and stands to-day as 
a monument to their efforts. Any attempt 
to change this law should be undertaken 
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with great caution and then only after the 
advisability of making such changes has 
been carefully considered. In the discus- 
sion of “ School Legislation,” it is probably 
advisable to consider this subject from two 
phases. First—“ The legislation desired ”; 
and second—“ How to get the desired legis- 
lation.” 

Last year after careful consideration, our 
Convention was of the opinion that a few 
changes and amendments to the Code would 
be advantageous and desirable. Yet.as re- 
ported by your Legislative Committee we 
were not successful in getting this legisla- 
tion. My experience as chairman of that 
committee convinces me that it is necessary 
to show and prove the merits of any pro- 
posed changes or amendments to the pres- 
ent ‘School Code. 

One of the bills which had the support 
of both the Directors Convention and ours 
provided for the exemption from taxation 
by the State of school bonds. The advan- 
tages, financially and educationally have 
been discussed here to-day and there is no 
apparent reason why this legislation should 
not receive favorable action other than the 
one advanced by the Legislature, “That 
the State would lose revenue.” 

In regard to the legality of this tax there 
seems to be a difference of opinion. The 
State informs us that the tax is legal and 
will be collected. On the other hand, some 
attorneys have advanced the opinion that 
inasmuch as school districts receive finan- 
cial support from and are directly governed 
by a department of the State, they are a 
public charity, and a part of the Common- 
wealth, and as such are not liable to taxa- 
tion. . All questions of legality, however, 
should be removed by the passage of Legis- 
lation exempting school bonds from taxa- 
tion. 

Another bill advocated the election of a 
secretary for a term of four years in school 
districts of the 2nd and 3rd class. The 
importance of the business administration 
of the school system is being generally rec- 
ognized and the best reason advanced in 
favor of this bill is that we believe the effi- 
ciency of this branch of school work would 
be increased. One of the objections to this 
bill was that it is contrary to the established 
procedure of the legislative bodies. Sec- 
tion 318 of the School Code provides that 
the secretary shall have general supervision 
of all the business affairs of the school dis- 
trict, subject to the instructions and direc- 
tions of the Board of School Directors. It 
is evidently the intent of the Code that the 
secretary should virtually be the business 
manager of the district. Therefore in order 
to overcome this objection raised, the legis- 
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lation suggested at this time should provide 
for the election, in 2nd and 3rd class dis- 
tricts, of a business manager for a term of 
four years, who, in addition to duties pre- 
scribed, shall be the secretary of the Board, 
and perform the duties of that office. 

After advocating the office of a business 
manager it is necessary to prove the need 
of such office. This after all is not a new 
idea. It has been the basic principle of the 
German school system for years, and is in 
force in many. of the more important dis- 
tricts in this country. It is generally rec- 
ognized that in the administration of busi- 
ness affairs of the school system, there are 
certain features such as accounting, budget- 
ing, insurdnce, appraisals, bond issues, pur- 
chasing and distributing supplies and a 
knowledge of the laws governing these 
transactions which should receive the at- 
tention of one who has business training 
and experience. Much of this training can 
only be acquired by actual experience in 
this line of work, and the position can really 
be classed as a business profession. 

In many of the smaller districts much, or 
at least a part of this work is being done 
bv members of the board or by the Super- 
intendent. It is not right to expect mem- 
bers of the Board who already give much 
valuable time gratis to do this work. Be- 
sides the disadvantage of this method is 
that the responsibility for the proper per- 
formance of any duty is not fixed. Neither 
should the Superintendent be burdened with 
these duties. The success of the Superin- 
tendent depends very largely upon the 
amount and manner of work done by his 
teachers. Naturally in order to accomplish 
the best results, one of the most important 
functions of that office is to supervise the 
work of those under him. This supervision 
can only be done while schools are in 
session. 

But the entire time is never available. 
In many of the’ smaller districts the super- 
intendent is required to teach one or two 
subjects each day. Besides the Superin- 


-tendent has other duties to perform. He 


has mail to be read and answered, reports 
to be made out to his board and to the 
State Department. He-has private consul- 
tations with his teachers and with parents, 
and various other duties which are not enu- 
merated but which infringe on his time. 
Thus if any great amount of supervision is 
desired, this official cannot be expected to 
supervise the repair of buildings, and to 
spend hours interviewing salesmen, and for 
the performance of other duties pertaining 
to the business management of the schools. 
This work must be done; and the law pro- 
vides that it is to be done by the Secretary. 
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This is an important position and should 
be filled only by persons who are competent 
to administer these affairs with the same 
degree of efficiency as is required by well 
regulated corporations. In order to get the 
efficiency the same methods of employment 
should be used. The salary should be ade- 
quate and the term of office long enough to 
warrant giving up a position of equal im- 
portance. With duties defined, and powers 
regulated, the office of business manager 
should contribute greatly toward the wel- 
fate of the school system. 

There is other legislation, which al- 
though not purely educational might be 
worth considering. Inasmuch as_ the 
State has entered into the Liability Insur- 
ance business, the advisability of a State 
Insurance Fund for the insuring of public 
buildings is suggested. The profits of 
of the Insurance Companies seem to war- 
rant the careful consideration of this sub- 
ject. During the year ending January 1, 
1915, 596 Companies doing business in the 
United States with a combined capital of 
$105,699,891 paid dividends amounting to 
$30,956,906, or almost 30 per cent. The 
percentage of losses to the amount of pre- 
miums paid for this period was about 56 
per cent. A Mutual Company, conducted by 
the State and doing business only on a cash 
basis, and paying dividends to the policy 
holders would no doubt effect a great sav- 
ing to school districts in their cost of in- 
surance. 

Other legislation might be suggested, but 
the second phase of this subject too must be 
considered. How are we to get any desired 
legislation? In the first place all educa- 
tional legislation must have the endorse- 
ment of the State Board of Education and 
the Department of Public Instruction before 
it will be considered seriously by the Legisla- 
ture. It should be submitted to the Governor 
for his approval, before any determined 
effort is made for its passage. The Educa- 
tional Committees of the House and Senate 
should be familiar. with .the legislation, as 
the Committee stage of a bill is the most 
precarious of its entire existence. In fact 
it is at this stage that most bills cease to 
exist. Then too the members of the Legis- 
lature should all be familiar with the bill 
and enough of them should be interested to 
prevent its becoming lost. Thus it should 
be apparent that getting legislation is not 
the work of one man or even of a commit- 
tee. Only by a concerted effort on the part 
of everyone interested can anything be ac- 
complished. 

Geographically, school board secretaries 
cover the entire State, and if each secretary 
does his part and personally interviews the 
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Legislatots from his District particularly 
those with whom he is acquainted in re- 
gards to our legislation; and likewise the 
officials of the State and Departments we 
have a reasonable right to hope for suc- 
cess. The best time to do this is not when 
the Legislature is in session, and everyone 
occupied with more important questions, 
but at the first opportunity you have. Do 
it as soon as he is elected, or even before, 
as at that time you will be almost certain to 
find him in a‘receptive mood. Indifference 
on your part is the greatest handicap your 
officers can have. With your individual 
support and assistance success will likely 
crown their efforts. Without it they are 
just as likely to fail. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT, 


Deputy Supt. R. B. Teitrick said: We are 
attempting to formulate a report that will 
be easily handled and will disclose all the 
facts and features relating to the adminis- 
tration of the school. We have a report 
that we have numbered 14, for districts of 
the first, second and third classes, and one 
numbered 13 which has to do with items of 
business and expenses of districts of the 
fourth class only. We would be glad to 
have any suggestions at any time that will 
make a better blank, and would certainly 
be glad to hear from you. I am very much 
obliged for this opportunity to say this in 
regard to the matter. 

Dr. Updegraff, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: I should like to get a concerted 
action among cities and towns, and possibly 
some committee could be appointed from 
this organization to co-operate with the 
committee appointed by the Schoolmen’s 
League for the purpose of securing uniform 
reports from all districts. I do not care 
how it comes, or from whatever source, just 
so we can get data that would place the 
management of our schools on a higher 
plane and make it more systematic on the 
fiscal side than that now in use. I had in 
mind the reports that are now printed in 
the newspapers, so that comparisons could 
be made between cities. The blanks of the 
State Department of Edueation would be 
the source from which all that data could 
be gathered. 

On motion it was agreed that a commit- 
tee of five be appointed to co-operate with 
the committee appointed by the School- 
men’s League on the subject of uniform 
statistical reports. 


NON-RESIDENT TUITION. 


Secretary Joseph C. Rovensky, of Jean- 
nette, spoke on “Non-Resident Tuition.” 
He said: Jeannette is a city of 10,000 
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people, and the total assessed valuation is a 
little over $4,000,000, and growing with such 
rapidity that in order to keep our millage 9 
mills keeps us very much on the job. We 
maintain a first-grade high school, which 
however may not have as good a standing 
in the Department here as we think it has. 
But we do maintain a first-grade high 
school, and employ eight teachers. Our at- 
tendance is a little over 200. Here is where 


the Non-resident subject comes in. We do 


not have fifteen in the lower grades, but in 
the high school one-fourth of our pupils 
are non-residents. We have the only first- 
grade high school in our district. We do 
not try to be unfair, but in a way we wel- 
come them. For if we did not have the 
revenue from the non-resident pupils, Jean- 
nette to-day would no doubt have a third- 
class high school, with three or four teach- 
ers. We would not be able to have classi- 
fied grades, we would not choose our teach- 
ers with qualifications along certain lines, 
and we would not get the appropriation we 
do now. We have figured the tuition down 
to a very fair basis, as near to cost as pos- 
sible. We do not keep any tuition accounts. 
You cannot expect it of us. The only 
thing we can do is to use these things to 
the best advantage. We charge $1.00 in the 
primary, $1.50 in the intermediate, $2.50 
in the grammar, and $3.60 per pupil in 
the high school, which brings in nearly 
$3,000. Of course, you cannot figure that 
as income. It is not that, but with the in- 
creased appropriation and the advantages 
to us of maintaining a high school of this 
class, it is a great advantage to us. There 
is just one more phase;.I feel that when a 
town like ours maintains a first grade high 
school and encourages the rural community 
to come there and make that their educa- 
tional centre it cannot but effect their trade 
in the same way. They will work with 
you to make your community larger and 
better. 
HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


The last paper on the program was by 
Secretary F. L. Bensinger, of Franklin, as 
follows: 

We can get all the heat we want as a 
rule, and we can get all the ventilation we 
want, but how can we get the best scien- 

tific mixture of both in the most economical 
way to produce the greatest efficiency. 
That is the question. I will tell you the 
experience of the school district of Franklin. 

In 1901 they built what might be termed 
a hundred thousand dollar high school. 
The board was at that time composed of 
some of the best professional and business 
men in the city. They aimed to give to the 
taxpayers a building as good and as up-to- 
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date as was posible; and, as is usually the 
case, they spent a great deal of their valu- 
able time in the effort. One of the great 
problems they had to solve was as to the 
kind of heating and ventilating system they 
would install. They did not depend en- 
tirely upon what the architect said or rec- 
ommended, but made a very exhaustive in- 
vestigation on their own initiative. The 
result was that they finally had installed 
the fan and coils system, which most of 
you probably know something about. 

A basement window was selected as the 
fresh air inlet; a room partitioned off for 
the fresh air room in which was installed 
a 12-foot fan which had to be operated by 
a thirty horse power engine. The fresh air 
was forced over a series of steam coils by 
the fan into the various ducts which car- 
ried it to the different rooms and hallways. 
The coils were so set that the air could be 
driven over or under them. If there were 
days when heat was not needed, the air was 
forced under the coils into the ducts. The 
whole system was operated automatically 
by thermostatic control of dampers that 
were located in ducts leading to inlet flues. 
I believe this is a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the system which was both a heating 
and ventilating one. Radiators were in all 
the rooms and halls. These were directly 
connected with the steam boilers. After 
school was dismissed for the day, the en- 
gine was shut down and the ventilation sys- 
tem became inactive. The steam was 
turned into the radiators so as to keep the 
building warm during the night. This was 
called the night system. Now this seemed 
to give fairly good satisfaction at the start 
and for quite a number of years, but it was 
very expensive to operate, as all high-pres- 
sure systems are. On real cold days it took 
30 pounds of steam to give sufficient heat. 
In later years, too, when the teachers and 
students began to read about and study ven- 
tilation, complaints began to come in and 
oftentimes windows were thrown open to 
get more fresh air. Understand, I am not 
condemning the system—only that what 
seemed to be very satisfactory in the go’s 
was not satisfactory in 1914. 

In 1914 the Board was forced by the in- 
creasing attendance to make an addition to 
the building. We had a different architect 
and he told us we would be foolish to try 
to patch up our heating and ventilating sys- 
tem, that it was antiquated and we ought to 
have something up-to-date. This together 
with our knowledge of the troubles we had 
and the costly operation put us all in a very 
receptive mood, and he was told to lay out 
an entirely new system for the entire plant 
old and new. Having made the claim that 
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he had studied the question exhaustively, 
he wanted us to let him take full charge, 
which we did. The addition was com- 
pleted last May. 

The system we now have is known as the 
vacu-vapor system. It is really two sys- 
tems, one branch taking care of the ven- 
tilation and one branch the heating. New 
radiators had to be installed over the en- 
tire building, because the heating is done 
through the radiators entirely by low pres- 
sure, there never being over three ounces 
of steam on the gauge. Two devices con- 
trol the steam. One is attached at the upper 
end of the radiators and is known as the 
steam inlet valve, which is controlled in 
each case by thermostat on the wall, and 
connected by a quarter-inch lead air pipe. 
This is furnished by the Johnson Service 
Company. On the other lower end is at- 
tached the Warren-Webster needle valve. 
This valve is connected to the pipe leading 
from the radiator and controls the return 
water and also the air pipe. This valve 
and the thermostat work in conjunction and 
the steam is always live because through 
the operation of these two devices no air 
should remain in the radiators. Up to the 
present time the system has worked per- 
fectly, and as to the economical end—I 
leave that to you to you judge. 

The new addition to the building is 96 
square feet floor space greater than the old 
and includes an auditorium 65 X 58 X 30 
feet, seating about 800. We burn natural 
gas under the boilers, and last year the part 
of the system in the new building was in 
operation by October Ist, and over the en- 
tire building by February Ist, and our gas 
bill was $28 less than for the old system 
the year before, and so far this year it is 
running about even. So it does look as if 
we had not made any mistake. 

Now as to the ventilating system: The 
fresh air intake is through a basement 
window as before taken into a room fit- 
ted with cheesecloth screens. The air is 
tempered by a system of small coils called 
tempering coils, which are located at the 
foot of the inlet stacks so that the air is 
delivered into the rooms fresh at the same 
temperature as that of the room. This is 
operated so as to avoid any possible chance 
of draft in rooms. 

Now, here is what we ran up against this 
winter. The old building’s vent stacks 
were constructed with the view originally 


-of operating under the fan and coil system, 


much smaller than the architect put into 
the new part. In order to get the proper 
efficiency he connected the old vents which 
emptied into the attic under the cupola, with 
galvanized iron ducts four feet in diameter 
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and to these ducts he attached a five-foot 
fan operated by a 2% horse power electric 
motor. This creates a tremendous suction 
but works well in so far as the old part is 
concerned, 

The new part has two stacks, one on each 
side, along the inside walls of the audi- 
torium. In each stack there are four flues 
32 X 36 inches. The stacks extend about 12 
feet above the roof. The architect arrived 
at these dimensions by a method of scien- 
tific calculation, so that everything should 
have harmonized. But it didn’t. As soon as 
the cold weather came the ventilating stacks 
began to act outrageously. Instead of tak- 
ing the foul air out of the room the con- 
ditions were reversed, and the cold:air came 
into the rooms through the registers of the 
stacks. Everything was done to remedy the 
matter, but it did not help permanently be- 
cause the reverses in question came with 
every change of outside atmosphere. Two 
weeks ago I asked both the Johnson people 
and the Webster people to send their ex- 
pert. The former found his part of the 
system working “ fine,” so did the expert of 
the Webster people, but the latter after two 
hours’ investigation and consideration found 
the trouble and it was something that no 
one could foresee. 

This was the trouble: The old part was 
being operated by a mechanical device, the 
fan and the motor, while the new part was 
expected to operate by gravitation. But, 
the fan going in the old part, made it plus 
which caused a minus condition in the new 
part, and that created a down draft in the 
stacks which it was found could only be 
checked by keeping all the doors going into 
the new part from the old closed. The 
remedy is that we will now have to put 
galvanized hoods on the stacks and install 


.half horse power electric motors so ar- 


ranged that they can be shut off when at- 
mospheric conditions do not interfere. 

I have recited to you this experience 
which will be of some help to any districts 
that may have in mind the building of an 
addition to any of their houses, because you 
know. that a stitch in tinfe may save ninety- 
nine or a hundred stitches. 

Now let me take just a few minutes 
more of your time to prove to you the very 
great importance of this matter of ventila- 
tion, allowing me the privilege of quoting 
from a book written by one of the most 
authoritative writers on this subject be- 
cause of his experiences and his exhaustive 
practical tests. I quote: 

V entilation.—Ventilation is the process of 
venting or letting out impure air and sup- 
plying fresh air in its place. We may con- 
sider (1) The composition of impure air. 
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(2) Some of atmospheric pollution. (3) 
Requisites of proper ventilation. (4) The 
principal systems of school-room ventila- 
tion. 

The composition of pure, fresh air is 78 
per cent. nitrogen, 21 per cent. oxygen, 0.04 
per cent. carbonic acid gas, and a small 
amount of water vapor. 

The composition of exhaled air is 79.6 
per cent. nitrogen, 16 per cent. oxygen, 4.4 
per cent. carbon dioxide, considerable water 
vapor, and a small amount of poisonous or- 
ganic substance. It will be noticed that the 
oxygen is decreased one-fifth and the car- 
bon dioxide increased one hundred times 
by inhalation. It is not, therefore, the de- 
crease in oxygen that unfits the air for 
breathing. It is the increase in carbon di- 
oxide and even more, the presence of the 
poisonous organic substances thrown off by 
the tissues. For we know that the carbon 
dioxide is the milder of the two factors, 
since the air of an ill-ventilated room be- 
comes poisonous when the proportion of 
carbon dioxide reaches .04 per cent., an 
amount not sufficient in itself to be injur- 
ious. The atmosphere of a room is pol- 
luted not only by the exhaltations of the 
lungs but by those of the skin. 

Good ventilation is secured by removing 
the air polluted by human exhalations, 
combustion, dust, and bacteria, and replac- 
ing it by a supply of pure air of moderate 
temperature of natural relative humidity. 
That the first is necessary is evident to all. 
That the fresh air supplied should have cer- 
tain characteristics is a matter of general 
ignorance. Natural air keeps at about the 
same relative humidity. The great fault 
in our ventilating systems is the lowering 
of the relative humidity by heating the air 
without ‘adding moisture to it. Thus the 
cellar furnace and the blower system fur- 
nish dry, hot air, sometimes devitalized. by 
contact with heated metal radiators. This 
may be chemically pure but it is unfit for 
human use. 

At the present time we have three prin- 
cipal systems of ,school-room ventilation. 
The old style furnace-heated, window-ven- 
tilated classroom; the modern classroom 
warmed by special flues not connected with 
the principal heating system; and the fresh 
air room. 

He criticizes the first because of the care- 
less way in which it is handled. The sec- 
ond, he says “are usually a delusion and a 
snare.” And of the latter system, he thinks 
good, though “still imperfect in its prac- 
tical workings.” He says the air forced 
into the rooms by the blower system “should 
pass through live steam, so as to give it the 
proper humidity.” Then as to the “open 
air” schools, he says many districts are 
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now holding outdoor schools, knocking en- 
tire side walls out of rooms so as to be 
practically in the open, and others are fit- 
ting entire sides of rooms with windows on 
hinges which can be and are raised. Many 
illustrations are given. 

Many very interesting citations and expe- 
riences are quoted in this book which is, 
altogether one of the most interesting I 
have read in years. It is entitled, Health 
and Medical Inspection of School Children, 
by Dr. Walter S. Cornell, Director of 
Medical Inspection of the Schools of Phila- 
delphia. It should be read by every one 
interested in improving the physical condi- 
tion of the. thousands of school children 
needing medical care and advice. 

The officers of the Association of School 
Board Secretaries for the ensuing year are 
Charles H. Meyer, Johnstown, President; D. 
D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg, Vice Presi- 
dent; A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre, Secre- 
tary; and W. T. Norton, McKeesport, 
treasurer. 

Executive Committee—Dr. R. J. Yost, 
South Bethlehem, F. L. Bensinger, Frank- 
lin, A. Lincoln Castle, Chester, Stewart 
Borger, Northampton, W. C. Van Scoyoc, 
Tyrone. 

Legislative Committee—W. J. Flynn, 
Erie, F. Reisgen, Ford City, James G. San- 
som, Wilkinsburg, Titus M. Ruch, Heller- 
town, R. E. Peifer, Easton. 

Membership.—Joseph C. Rovensky, Jean- 
nette, George L. Pyle, Swissvale, D. S. 
Rowe, Corry, George B. Moody, Titusville, 
Albert Williams, Johnstown, R. D. 5. 

Uniform Accounting—William Dick, 
Philadelphia, G. W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh, T. 
P. Wenner, Allentown, Eugene Fellows, 
Scranton, Hugh M. Marquis, New Castle. 


MEMBERS IN ATTENDANCE. 


Adams—Willis N. Hartman, Biglerville; 
Walter J. Settle, Seven Stars; Howard Ss 
Reigle, McSherrystown; O. N. G. Diller, York 
Springs. 

Allegheny—J. D. Anderson, Wilkinsburg; 
J. M. Anderson, M.D., Wilkinsburg; J. W. 
Townsend, Wilkinsburg; J. R. Wylie, Wilkins- 
burg; A. J. McGiffin, Wilkinsburg; E. N. Pat- 
terson, Braddock; S. R. McClure, Braddock; 
H. M. Glenn, Braddock; Ben H. Jones, Brad- 
dock; J. W. Hanna, Braddock; J. C. Zwingler, 
McKeesport; W. T. Norton, McKeesport; W. 
G. Davis, McKeesport; H. W. Peters, Rankin ; 
A. L. Marks, Rankin; G. L. Rankin, Munhall; 
J. E. McGowan, Allegheny; Elmer H. Taylor, 
Haffey; Percy M V 
Heath, Elizabeth; William M. Davidson, 
Pittsburgh; A. B. Goldman, Glenfield; James 
G. Hays, Swissvale. 

Armstrong—J. L. George, Johnetta; F. Reis- 
gen, Ford City; S. E. Heilman, Ford City; J. 
D. Orr, M.D., Leechburg. 

Beaver—Mrs. E. S. H. McCauley, Beaver; 


Kennedy, Natrona; W. G.- 
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E. D. Davidson, Beaver; H. J. Beck, South 
Heights; Rufus Darr, Beaver. 

Bedford—W. L. Myers, Rainsburg. 

Berks—J. Newton Rhoads, Reading; Harry 

P. Yost, ee Horace E. Schlemm, M.D., 
Dadian E. S Brownmiller, M.D., Reading: 
Levi Edinger, Reading; E. G. Ruth, West 
Reading; E. S. Leinbach, Womelsdorf; H. S. 
Althouse, Wyomissing; Thomas R. Hauck, 


Boyertown. 

Blair—J. B. Small, Hollidaysburg; R. A. 
Zentmyer, Tyrone; Thomas G. Magee, Al- 
toona. 

Bradford—A. J. Bird, Overton; Rev. A. 
G. Cameron, Sylvania; Lester C. Gillette, 
Towanda. 

Bucks—Irwin M. James,. Doylestown; W. 
H. Fox, Morrisville; Rev. S. E. Moyer, Per- 
kasie; S. W. Gross, Plumsteadville. 

Cambria—Ross M. Davis, Johnstown; Dr. 
Frances Schill, Johnstown; E. T. Cooper, 
Johnstown; A. M. Palmer, Johnstown; Owen 
Roberts, Nantiglow. 

Cameron—H. G. Tompkins, Emporium. 

Carbon—D, J. Pearsall, Mauch Chunk; L. 
M. Beidler, Lehighton. 

Chester—S. C. Schmucker, West Chester; 
Dr. J: C. Scott, Oakburne; Hayes C. Taylor, 
Doe Run. 

Clarion—B,. L. Sayres, Fairmount City; F 
L. Keefer, Clarion. 

Crawford—Elmer E. Ross, Centreville, R. 5. 

Columbia—James C. Brown, Bloomsburg; 
W. A. Hughes, Berwick; William C. Hosler, 
Benton; Carl Fleckenstein, Orangeville; J. W. 
Bowman, Rohrsburg; F. W. Hagenbuch, Be 3 
Danville. 

Cumberland—James A. Steese, Mt. Holly 
Springs; William H. Lippert, R. 4, Carlisle; J. 
L. Senseman, Shiremanstown; C. Harman, 
Shippensburg; J. F. Good, M.D., New Cum- 
berland; T. Grove Tritt, Carlisle. 

Dauphin—J. M. Erb, R. 1, Harrisburg; Wil- 
liam F. Evans, Lykens; E. C. Martin, R. 4, 
Elizabethtown ; William N. Yates, Harrisburg; 
George A. Werner, Harrisburg; A. C. Stamm, 
Esq., Harrisburg; C. E. L. Keen, M.D., Har- 
risburg; Adam D. Houtz, Harrisburg; Robert 
A. Enders, Harrisburg; Harry A. Boyer, Har- 
risburg; Harry M. Bretz, Esq., Harrisburg; 
William A. Boll, Harrisburg; D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, Harrisburg. 

Delaware—William F. Mitchell, Chester; G. 
S. Mitchell, Chester; William O. McClurg, 
Chester; J. Linwoodersenberg, Chester; New- 
lin Mendenhall, Glen Mills; Mrs. Thomas G. 
Cooper, Lansdowne; H. C. Downing, Walling- 
ford; Dr. W. F. Lee, Lilanerch; W. H. Baker, 
Gradyville. 

Erie—W. J. Flynn, Erie; G. C. Hill, North- 


East. 

Elk—J. M. Schram, Ridgway; E. G. Beck, 
St. Mary’s. 

Franklin—W. G. Long, Fayetteville. 

Greene—J. A. Nyswanger, Clarksville; W. 
E. Meighen, Pine Bank. 

Clearfield—Dr. D. Frank Rowles, Clearfield ; 
Ellick F. Michael, Westover. 

Huntingdon—Fred B. Drake, Three Springs; 
W. A. Brown, Huntingdon ; LB. Brumbaugh, 
Grafton. 

Indiana—C. L. Hudson, R. 2, Creekside; R. 
A. Harbison, Clarksburg; J. T. Bell, Indiana. 
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Jefferson—Matthew Kearney, Brockways- 
ville; Sheridan Shaffer, Valier; L. E. Bartlett, 
Brookville. 

Lackawanna—Daniel Peck, Jermyn; W. H. 
Widdowfield, Clark’s Green; Charles Beer, 
Wimmers ; Stanley H. Smith, Carbondale; J. 
H. Gritman, Carbondale; E. B. Rogers, Elm- 
hurst; W. C. Branly Scranton ; rge B. 
Carson, Scranton; S, E. Weber, Scranton. 

Lancaster—Ephraim G. Hershey, Manheim; 
Amos F. Eby, Mount Joy. 

Lawrence—George L. Roys, Wampum; W. 
A. McMahan, West Pittsburgh; H. . Lesli ie, 
New Castle; J. E. Stoner, R. 4 New Castle? 
R. B. Jordan, Volant. 

Lebanon—Frank E. Leininger, Lebanon; N. 
S. G. Steinmetz, Richland; D. A. Kreider, Pal- 
myra; E. L. Bleistein, Myerstown. 

Lehigh—Wilson Arbogast, Allentown ; B. E, 
Fenstermacher, R. 3, Allentown; W. F. P. 
Good, Allentown ; Oliver A’ lobst, Allentown ; 
Rev. E. O. Leopold, Allentown ; j. (ies Rausch, 
Allentown; Chas. P. Heller, Emaus; RE. 
Diefenderfer, Orefield; H. B. Weaver; Cata- 
saqua; Frank B. Leiby, New Tripoli. 

Lycoming—W. E: Sholledberger: Hepburn- 
ville 

Luzerne—A. E. Burnaford, Wilkes-Barre; 
H. W. Saums, Wilkes-Barre; Thomas Sheri- 
dan, Pittston; H. E. Langan, Pittston; W. J. 
Donlin, Luzerne; A. W. Davis, Kingston; J. 
E. Hughes, Macaqua; M. F. O’Brian, Avoca; 
W. G. Shortz, Dorrancetown. 

Lycoming—H. P. Keyte, Montourville; W. 
J. Brownell, R. 3, Williamsport; Ray G. Fry, 
Picture Rocks. 

McKean—T. T. Fox, Derrick City; R. C. 
Fuiler, Custer City; L. G. Dana, Derrick City, 

Mercer—Fred M. Reinold, Greenville; John 
H. Enterline, Jamestown. 

Miffin—F. J. Sunderland, Newton Hamil- 
ton; D. H. McNitt, R. 1, Reedsville; Daniel 
Brought, Lewistown. 

Montgomery—A. G. Romick, Pottstown; C. 
Howard ry ahi Narberth; Carroll Downes, 
Narberth; S. L. Messinger, Trappe; F. G. 
Wild, Telford; H. M. Lessig, Pottstown; N. 
F. Schmidt, Schwenksville ; H. Shoemaker, 
R. -% Conshohocken ; W. A Knapp, Potts- 
town. 

Montour—Chartes E. Shires, hacia 
Ridge; Charles Hoffman, Strawberry Ridge 
Samuel F. Welliver, Strawberry Ridge; 
ward Cashner, Danville; N. Elmer “ae 
Danville; Jacob Fisher, Danville; Dr. Cam- 
eron Schultz, Danville; W. L. Moore, Blooms- 
burg; McClellan Diehl, Washingtonville; H. 
E. Bahner, Catawissa; Frank S. Hartman, R. 
: Danville. 

Northampton—F. C. Sandt, Easton; Titus 
M. Ruch, Hellertown; Mahlon Ritter, South 
Bethlehem; Dr. R. J. Yost, South Bethlehem ; 
Charles M. Magee, Easton : G. R. Miller, Mt. 
Bethel; D. B. Martino, Roseto ; Edgar W. 
Speck, ’ Bethlehem ; Harry W. Lewis, Bethle- - 
hem; P. A. Christman, my Frank De aS 1 
Boughal, South Bethlehem ; a DePaolo, 


Northumberland—Peter Bee "Shamokin: 
John etn Shamokin; H. F. Lewis, Shamo- 
kin; F. W. V. Lorenz, Shamokin ; William F. 
Wry. * Sramokine William J. Muir, Shamo- 
kin; John A. Adamaik, Shamokin ; A. L. Bros- 


*Roseto;. Robert F. Beers, R. 1,B 
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key, Shamokin; F. B. Domaleski, Shamokin; 
Stanley Witt, Shamokin; Edward Brennan, 
Shamokin; M. J. McBride, Shamokin; H. V. 
Lesher, Northumberland; Wilson Vastine, 
Riverside; Peter Schweich, Locust Gap; J. O. 
Spotts, i ed Corners. 

Perry—J. C. Weaver, Center Moreland; 
John L. Hain, Marysville. 


Philadelphia—William Dick, Franklin Smed- 


Jey and. William Rowen, Philadelphia. 

Potter—J. P. Gates, Coudersport; N. D. 
Fessenden, R. 1, Fort Allegheny. 

Schuylkill—Rev. J. H. Umbenhen, Potts- 
ville; G. C. Diefenderfer, Orwigsburg. 

Somerset—C. L. Shaver, Somerset; J. H. 
Bender, Springs. 

Sullivan—G. W. Kester, Campbellville; H. 
R. Henning, Lopez; Charles Bannuch, Forks- 
ville; J. W. Brown, R. 1, Forksville. 

Susquehanna—A. C. Lowe, R. 4, Montrose. 

Tioga—F. M. Sheffer, Goldsboro; E. B. 
Dorsett, Mansfield. 

Union—J. N. Glover, Vicksburg. 

Venango—F, L. Boreland, Rockland. 

Warren—F, E. Thompson, Russell; Chas. 
D. Clawson, Kinzna; W. B. Hale, Akeley; G. 
W. Bimber, Tidioute. 

Wayne—William J. Perkin, R. 3, Narrows- 
burg; H. R. Samson, Ariel; Edward Kins- 
man, R. 2, Honesdale; J. E. Cross, Sterling; 
George E, Ehrhart, Newfoundland. 

Washington—J. Willis Martin, R. 2, Wash- 
ington; S. V. Kemberling, Burgettstown. 

Westmoreland—Jos. Rovensky, Jean- 
nette; W. A. Kemerer, Jeannette; J. C. Bush, 
Leechburg; F. D. Barnhart, Mt. Pleasant; E. 
H. Daugherty, Adamsburg. 

Wyoming—J. G. Pierson, Laceyville; John 
E. Morgan, Tunkhannock; W. D. Gay, Center 
Moreland. 

York—J. F. Sutton, Lewisberry; J. Smith, 
York; Amos Strickler, Wrightsville; J. S. 
Gemmill, R. 1, Stewardstown; Frank Hovis, 
R. 2, York; A. M. Kling, Hanover. 

Other Members—F. L. Meck, Harrisburg; 
Peter J. Conlon, Brooklyn; A. J. Pfaff, Phila- 
delphia; M. C. Holden, Springfield; D. H. 
Costigan, Minneapolis. 


MEMBERS SECRETARIES’ ASSOCIATION. 


George W. Gerwig, Pittsburgh; T. P. Wen- 
ner, Allentown; Charles H. Meyer, Johns- 
town; Stewart Borger, Northampton; F. 
Reisgen, Ford City; R. J. Yost, South Bethle- 
hem; W. T. Norton, McKeesport; J. C. Ro- 
vensky, Jeannette; A. W. Moss, Wilkes-Barre; 
D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg; ag) 
Flynn, Erie; D. S. Rowe, Corry; R. E. Peifer, 
Easton; A. M. Kling, Hanover; Hugh M. 
Marquis, New Castle; Clarence S. Weiler, 
Mauch Chunk; Titus M. Ruch, Hellertown; 
qare G. Sansom, Wilkinsburg ;\ J. H. Carey, 

ottstown; George L. Pyle, Swissvale; A. M. 
Palmer, R. 1, Johnstown; E. G. Beck, St. 
Mary’s; Thomas Thornton, Parsons; Joseph 
E. Shieve, R. 5, Johnstown; Frank S. Gush, 
R. 2, Northampton; J. M. Schram, Ridgway; 
G. G. Chapel, Warren; W. C. Van Scoyoc, 
Tyrone; William Dick, Philadelphia; A. Lin- 
coln Castle, Chester; George B. Moody, Ti- 
tusville; F. L. Bensinger, Franklin; W. H. 
Gaskell, Meadville; Albert Williams, R. 5, 
Johnstown. 
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GRADED SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 


Sea Graded School Department of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation met in annual session in the 
Scranton High School at 9:30 a. m., Tues- 
day, December 28th, 1915. 

The officers of the department for the 
past year were Prof. John A. Hollinger, 
Pittsburgh, president; William M. Bosser- 
man, Patton, vice president; Miss Etta M. 
Work, principal junior high school, Char- 
leroi, secretary who sends report of pro- 
ceedings. Executive committee: Abel J. 
Evans, Philadelphia; Charles Foster, Pitts- 





‘burgh; Nora Crouse, Steelton; G. H.. Goetz, 


Harrisburg; and Mrs. Willa McDonald, 
Berwyn. 

In the absence of the president, Prof. W. 
H. Burd, of Altoona, was elected to preside 
at the meeting. After appropriate remarks 
by the chairman, Supervisor J. J. Brehm, 
of Harrisburg, was introduced and spoke 
upon English in the Grades of which ad- 
dress we present a brief synopsis. 


ENGLISH IN THE GRADES, 


The work in English should be given in 
the first grade of the child’s school life in 
story-telling and dramatization. The fables, 
myths, fairy tales and folk-lore stories that 
come down to us from the childhood of the 
race are the literary heritage of the child, 
and he should be literally filled with them, 
be led to tell them over and over. The 
teacher by suggestion and sympathetic crit- 
icism should guide the way to correct ex- 
pression and logical arrangement in this 
story-telling or in the narration and descrip- 
tion of individual experiences. In the sec- 
ond grade begin to write these stories, the 
teacher in this as in all forms of spoken or 
written language work to give the pupil a 
model of good form, correct punctuation, 
etc. Thiswork should be carried through the 
grades. Only by must practice in the arts 
of speaking and writing can correct habits 
be fixed. In letter-writing also models 
should be given by the teacher. Write to 
pupils who are sick at home; make letter- 
writing real; get away from the artificial. 

Correlate the language work with all sub- 
jects of study by writing on the board in 
history and geography for class criticism 
and corréction as to phraseology, punctua- 
tion, spelling and other items in the me- 
chanics of language work. The great se- 
cret of success in this work is the enthusi- 
asm and ability of the teacher. She must 
see that the pupil has something interesting 
to say, and can say it herself in an interest- 
ing and pleasing way. 

Language is the most important subject’ 
of the curriculum, because it is constantly 
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our only medium of communication with 
others, the instrument of our own thought, 
the means of interpreting the language of 
books, and it has also a high commercial 
value. 

A demonstration of “Class Exercises in 
Elementary Grades” followed, directed by 
by Miss Katherine E. Moran, Supervisor 
Primary Grades, Scranton, assisted by Miss 
Margaret E. Mitchell of the Administra- 
tion building. A fine drill was given show- 
ing a new method of elementary teaching 
in both reading and number work. 

The last topic of the forenoon, “ Short- 
Cuts vs. Standardization,” was discussed by 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, of which 
we regret to say that we have no report. 
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‘WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








HE second session was called to order 

by President Burd at 9:30 o'clock. 

The first paper was by Mrs. Anna Botsford 

Comstock, Assistant Professor of Nature 

Study of Cornell University, entitled “ How 

Nature Study Helps the Grade Teacher,” 

which contained many helpful and interest- 
ing suggestions. She spoke as follows: 


HOW NATURE STUDY HELPS THE GRADE 
TEACHER, 


Nature study should not be regarded by 


. the grade teacher as a separate study but | 


as the thought-core for much of the school 
work. It should be a study which is not a 
part of the regular routine. It should prove 
a rest to the children by changing their 
thoughts to new channels and thus should 
prove a rest to the nerves of the teacher by 
lessening the tension. 

First of all, nature study properly con- 
ducted is a great aid to discipline. We 
have the testimony of thousands of teachers 
on this point. The reason for this is the 
teacher must herself be a learner with her 
pupils, because the subjects proper to na- 
ture study are so vast that no one person 
can be expected to master them all. The 
result of this studying together is a bond of 
sympathy which gives the pupil a new atti- 
tude toward his teacher. It establishes a 
comradeship which gives the teacher a new 
hold over her pupil. It furnishes the pupil 
with new, fresh interests and absorbing oc- 
cupations during his leisure moments and 
thus diverts his mind from mischief. 

The teachers of truants are almost unani- 
mous in declaring that nature study has 
been of very great help to them in manag- 
ing their pupils. Very often the truant is 
the boy who rebels at the confinement of 
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the school room and who wishes to be free 
to roam the hills and woods at will. If he 
finds his teacher is interested in that which 
interests him out-of-doors he is much more 
amenable to her influence. 

Nature study correlates properly with all 
of the ordinary studies. It is especially 
valuable when correlated with language 
work, drawing and geography. However, 
there is one thing that should be guarded 
against. The pupils should not discover 
that they are expected to correlate their na 
ture study with their other studies. They 
should have a free choice in the language 
work and many of them will naturally 
choose to write of experiences and ob- 
servations made while walking in the fields 
or woods, and if they write thus through 
their own initiative the results will be far 
more valuable than if they are compelled to 
write upon a certain subject. The first es- 
sential in an essay should be something to 
say on the part of the writer. 

Nature study is especially helpful in 
drawing. The children like to express what 
they have seen and they may do this by 
writing, by telling, and by drawing. Some 
of the best drawings I have ever seen by 
children in the primary grades were those 
made for a nature study teacher, and the 
children hardly realized that they were 
drawing. 

Nature study impinges at every point 
upon physical geography and there is 
hardly a study that can be made concern- 
ing birds, animals, trees and plants that may 
not in some way illuminate the child’s un- 
derstanding of geography. 

Above all, it is through nature study that 
the teacher may preserve her youth. In 
fact, nature study holds to the teacher’s 
lips the goblet overflowing with the elixir 
of youth. 

The old teacher-is didactic, dogmatic and 
“bossy” if she does not constantly strive 
with herself. Why? She has to be so five 
days of the week, and therefore she is 
likely to be so seven. She knows, arith- 
metic, grammar and geography. She knows 
them to their uttermost. What is the chief 
sign of growing old? Is it not feeling that 
you know all there is to be known? It is 
not years which make people old, it is ruts. 

What a glorious help to a teacher ‘like 
that to stand ignorant as a child in the pres- 
ence of one of the simplest of nature’s 
miracles: The formation of a crystal; the 
growth of the butterfly from the caterpil- 
lar; the exquisite weaving of the bird’s 
nest; the marvellous engineering of the cob- 
web of the spider. It is safe to say to'a 
teacher if you feel old, go out with your 
youngest pupil and get on your knees before 
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the miracle of the blossoming violet-—and 

suddenly you will find yourself young. 
Miss Martha L. Ranck, of West Chester, 

followed Mrs. Comstock with a paper on 


DEMOCRACY IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


The monitorial system of by-gone days 
was a forerunner of democracy as we have 
it in our schools of the present day. Inone 
of the Arabian Nights a scamp who could 
neither read nor write opens school and 
conceals his ignorance by setting the chil- 
dren who knew a little to teach those who 
knew less. His plan has often been tried 
since. It is prescribed by the ordinances of 
a sixteenth-century grammar school. <A 
Portuguese traveler saw it in India in 1623; 
Comenius suggests it in the Great Didactic; 
and the Abbé Gaultier, a refugee from the 
Revolution, practiced it in the capital of 
the only country where it was ever em- 
ployed on a large scale. 

Its spread in the United Kingdom was 
facilitated by a combination of causes. 
Long disputes in the press, on the platform, 
and even from the pulpit, as to the rival 
claims of Bell and Lancaster to the honor 
of inventing it, made it generally known; 
its cheapness rendered the establishment of 
schools possible just when the public con- 
science was. awakening to the need of 
them; and two great educational societies, 
the British and Foreign School Society and 
the National Society, were founded to es- 
tablish schools in which it could be applied 
to teaching children to read the Bible or 
the Church Catechism. 

Bell was led in 1792 to employ monitors 
because the masters of a school at Madras 
of which he was superintendent offered a 
passive resistance to his efforts to introduce 
the native method of teaching the alphabet 
by writing on sand. After returing to Eng- 
land in 1797, he published an account of his 
“Experiment,” but the book attracted no 
attention and the author allowed it to be 
forgotten until Lancaster began to excite 
public interest. About 1801, Lancaster be- 
gan to employ monitors because his school 
had grown too large for him to teach alone 
and he could not afford to pay for help. 

Bell held that, for a class, “the best num- 
ber” was from twenty-four to thirty or in 
large schools to forty”; Lancaster thought 
ten the ideal number for a “draft.” For 
teaching alone he required far more moni- 
tors, and he employed them for many other 
purposes. When a child was admitted, a 
monitor assigned him to a class; when he 
was absent one monitor made known -the 
fact and another found out the reason; a 
monitor examined him periodically and 
when he made progress a monitor promotetd 
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him; a monitor ruled the writing paper, 
made or mended the pens, and had charge 
of slates or books; and a monitor-general 
had change of all the other monitors. Bell 
expected his masters to exercise initiative 
and judgment. Lancaster expected his to 
do little more than watch and admire the 
system working almost automatically. Be- 
yond the adoption of sand writing Bell 
made few changes in the old methods of 
instruction; Lancaster copied the sand-writ- 
ing, used wall sheets instead of books for 
reading, invented dictation, and a method 
of teaching arithmetic. 

Bell’s rewards and punishments were few 
and simple; Lancaster’s rewards in practice 
and punishments on paper were many and 
curious. The fact that the monitorial sys- 
tem, so often abandoned elsewhere after a 
brief trial in one or two institutions, should 
have flourished throughout the British 
Islands for some forty years, may be at- 
tributed to its cheapness and comparative 
effectiveness. 

Lancaster’s English supporters saw in his 
plan not an end, but an instrument—an in- 
strument for teaching the children of the 
poor to read the Bible. A society known 
as the British and Foreign School Society, 
mentioned before, was formed. It had no 
paid agents abroad, but members of the 
society acted as its voluntary agents in the 
course of their travels. It did not estab- 
lish schools outside of the United Kingdom, 


but was always ready to give information; _ 


it sometimes furnished teachers; and it 
often made grants of books and material. 
France was the only foreign country in 
which the system was ever widely diffused. 
An experimental school was opened in Paris 
in 1815. By 1820, fifteen hundred moni- 
torial schools were opened. In 1816 a de- 
cree was obtained by which all Protestant 
teachers should be dismissed, and that the 
Roman Catholic religion should be taught 
in all schools, and that the Christian broth- 
ers should have a monopoly wherever they 
chose to exercise it. By 1828 only six hun- 
dred monitorial schools remained and these 
continued only until the inherent difficulties 
of the system became manifest. Monitorial 
schools were established in Norway and 
Sweden in 1822. A law was passed in 1842 
making education a national concern and 
cheapness was no longer the chief consider- 
ation and monitors gradually disappeared. 
Monitorial methods of instruction were 
introduced into the United States through 
the Lancasterian System as first embodied 
in the work of the Public School Society 
of New York City from about 1809. The 
system spread very rapidly, especially in 
urban communities, and its popularity and 
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cheapness did much to further the interest 
in public education. These methods were 
not limited to elementary schools, but whole 
state systems of academies were organized 
as in New York and Indiana. The Lan- 
casterian plan had lost its vogue by 1840, 
but monitorial methods both in organization 
arid teaching were popular and widely used 
for more than a generation later. They 
have survived into the more recent genera- 
tions however only in a very subordinate 
role in schoolroom management. 

A condition of order or social co-opera- 
tion is fundamental to effective teaching at 
school. The discipliné of the school or the 
disciplinary power of the teacher or prin- 
cipal has always been a quality of prime 
importance in the eyes of a critical public. 
The result has been that the school has 
traditionally aimed to obtain an immediate 
orderliness in the school life, too frequently 
to the great neglect of the final educative 
effect of the methods. employed. 

Discipline was then regarded as a neces- 
sary evil, not as an educative opportunity. 
Partly through the pressure of a social 
opinion which has increased its regard for 
persons, more particularly for children, and 
which has criticized the product of the 
school in terms of the child’s ability for 
self-control and social co-operation under 
the stress of actual world life; and partly 
through the influence of a sane psychology 
which has gripped the schools, the emphasis 
has been taken off a type of discipline ex- 
clusively for immediate order and placed 
upon another which gives both personal 
growth and a lasting effective co-operation 
at school. 

This new impulse in the management of 
schools, has expressed itself in various at- 
tempts to enlarge the freedom, initiative, 
and responsibility of children in the man- 
agement of their own activities both in and 
out of the school-room. This tendency first 
expressed itself among the most mature 
school groups. It has long been found in 
the honor system of the college and univer- 
sity, then in plans for pupils self-govern- 
ment in the high schools and last in the ele- 
mentary schools. The honor systems of the 
high schools represent a somewhat different 
movement from that for pupil self-govern- 
ment in the lower schools. The self-gov- 
ernment systems of the latter have been the 
product of two wider influences: (1) The 
attempt to get a more. objective and active 
teaching of civics, and (2) the effect to 
make school: discipline and government yield 
growth in the social character of each stu- 
dent. 

Excellent results have followed from 
delegating a measurable degree of interest 
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and responsibility for school government to 
older pupils in the English boarding schools, 
and also by the unquestioned success of 
self-governing institutions for waifs of 
which the George Junior Republic of Free- 
ville, New York, is the most conspicuous 
example. 

The Junior Republic was not an experi- 
ment but the residuum of a series of ex- 
periments that the existing elements in the 
system were there for the very reason that 
experience had proved them successful. 

The Junior Republic is in its essential 
features a perfectly natural evolution from 
a benevolent tyranny, which, seeking to do 
its highest duty to the human beings under 
its charge, had unexpectedly blossomed into 
a self-governing community. 

What William George had really discov- 
ered was a new application of a very old 
principle—nothing less than Democracy it- 
self applied to a very puzzling problem— 
with results that were wonderfully, start- 
lingly successful. Thomas Mott Osborne 
found that many of the problems of our 
great Republic could be given light by study- 
ing the little Republic and called it a labora- 
tory experiment in Democracy. The ques- 
tion arises, Why should training in citizen- 
ship, the necessary functions for every citi- 
zen in a Democracy, be confined to the chil- 
dren at the George Junior Republic? Why 
is it not desirable in our schools? 

It has an undoubted value in developing 
in real social situations the elements of per- 
sonal self-control, right reverences, and tol- 
erances for the other children, a respect for 
law and authority, and a sense of the worth 
of order and co-operation as a basis for 
work and achievement. Out of the multi- 
tudinous number of concrete human prob- 
lems that children learn by experience to 
master, they gradually acquire ideals for 
self-control and. management of others 
which are highly useful in adult social life. 
It must not be assumed, that such desirable 
results come just through exposure to situ- 
ation and machinery. A system of self-gov- 
ernment does not relieve the principal and 
the teaching staff of the responsibility for 
discipline ; it increases it, for under this new 
conception the government process must not 
only develop immediate social order, but 
must at the same time be an educative proc- 
ess. The teacher’s function has merely to 
be exercised in a new way. Where before 
governing was chiefly “disciplining,” that 
is, a direct personal correction of - 
justments, now it has become a complicated 
and indirect means of preventing school 
offenses or breaches of good order. And 
every effort of such indirect influence and 
supervision must take account of individu- 
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als so that personal growth as well as co- 
operation is assured. 

Dr. Matthew Elgas, District Superin- 
tendent in New York City, professed a 
faith in a doctrine that was simple but ef- 
fective: “That a child came to school to 
learn not only spelling, but behavior as well; 
that a teacher came to school to teach the 
chold what it ought to learn and that the 
principal came to school to assist, to en- 
courage, and to supervise.” 

The idea of pupil self-government was 
conceived and successfully applied in 1893 
in School No. 69 in New York City under 
the following conditions: 

Children trained to a wholesome respect 
for school duties, with teachers eager to put 
forth their best efforts for the children and 
the school, and with a principal level- 
headed, capable, and broad-minded. 

The scheme itself is simple and concrete 
—it calls for a mere transfer of authority 
from teacher to pupil. It has a lofty aim— 
the formation of character being its goal. 
This is a direct appeal to the practical and 
to the ideal side of the teacher’s nature, for 
it professes to develop in the child a habit 
of right conduct by training him in the very 
virtues which constitute morality. 

If we look back at this movement from 
the vantage ground of experience and in- 
creased knowledge, we can readily explain 
its general failure. There was connected 
with the movement from its very beginning 
an element of weakness which made itself 
felt in almost every instance in which the 
scheme was tried, and which eventuallv cast 
discredit upon the idea of pupil sel-gov- 
ernment. This element of weakness was 
the false inference which was drawn from 
the original observation of the workings of 
the scheme. 

It is natural for the average mind not 
only to rest content with observation but to 
interpret intellectual associations as cause 
and effect. Such minds do not investigate 
because they do not feel the necessity for 
investigation, they do not look beneath the 
surface because they do not suspect the ex- 
istence of reasons other than the superficial. 

This, then, explains why those who first 
observed self-government in operation made 
their false inference. They simply yielded 
to the tendency to associate as means and 
ends the mechanics of the movement and 
the results of good training, which were 
in evidence. They saw order, they saw an 
admirable school spirit, they saw, at the 
same time, the scheme in operation, and 
they cheerfully adopted the inference that 
the one was the outcome of the other. 

It never occurred to them to inquire 
whether that spirit of cheerful obedience 
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existed before the introduction of the 
scheme—a mode of procedure sometimes 
indulged in by ordinary mortals—but it did 
occur to them to become enthused with a 
desire to imitate what they observed. What 
they observed was not the spirit or the vi- 
talizing force of the scheme, but its form 
and mechanism; so that what they intro- 
duced into their schools was not self-gov- 
ernment but government by children; and 
these manifested a temporary interest in the 
plan, not because it found a response in 
their hearts, but because its novelty, sup- 
ported by the enthusiasm of the teacher, 
attracted them for the time being. 

A certain amount of training in right 
conduct is an essential prerequisite to the 
introduction of the scheme. Self-govern- 
ment, as the formal expression of the moral 
self, presupposes the existence of an inner 
appreciation of right conduct, of a tendency 
to right judgment when confirmed by delib- 
eration, and of a will that executes in the 
presence of what is conceived to be a duty. 
These bespeak a degree of moral develop- 
ment, the result of training. .The introduc- 
tion of self-government into a school is 
contingent upon .the answer to the question, 
Are the conditions favorable to the recep- 
tion of the scheme? If the answer is in 
the negative the child’s participation in the 
scheme of self-government is a mere for- 
mal act; and the new rights and privileges 
with which the child is invested are liable 
to degenerate into license. If the answer is 
in the affirmative, if the child possesses the 
essential training, then self-government 
should be introduced. : 

Self-government under favorable condi- 
tions has the following advantages: (1) It 
teaches the child the fundamental notions 
of our government and the method of their 
application. (2) It gives opportunity for 
expressions to become impressions. (3) It 
gives the principle of action and reaction 
for full play. Ethical training assists in the 
appreciation of civic life; civic training 
aids in the upbuilding of character. (4) It 
gives the teacher a concrete goal. 

Self-government has both a civic and 
ethical meaning. As a civic conception it 
refers to the powers of individuals to shape 
their conduct in accordance with a precon- 
ceived moral standard, and this power in- 
cludes self-control and self-direction. 

Are these things dead? A visit to the 
William Penn High School of Philadelphia 
answers this question in the negative. It 
is further answered by a visit to a first- 
grade room in the public schools of War- 
ren, Pa., where the children, in the absence 
of the teacher, who is also principal of the 
building, take complete charge of the room. 
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With these two pictures in mind, and be- 
ing conscious of the fact that we were fail- 
ing to reach certain pupils in the way of 
discipline we decided in a measure to try 
pupil discipline and arouse a community 
spirit. 

_ Teachers and pupils of the Primary build- 
ing which consists of the first four grades 
agreed upon certain standards. A plan was 
worked out by the teachers and then laid 
before the pupils asking for their approval 
and co-operation. Following are some of 
the points decided upon: Personal appear- 
ance, including care of clothing, shoes, 
teeth, nails, and hair, promptness, regular 
attendance, detentions, and common cour- 
tesy and interest in one another’s welfare. 

The question in the teacher’s’ mind was, 
How to arouse the greatest amount of en- 
thusiasm? This was answered by the chil- 
dren themselves, which, like most questions, 
in my estimation the child will answer if 
we but give the listening ear. If we could 
get away from the idea that we are mon- 
arch of all-we survey and stoop to the 
child’s level of thinking many problems 
would have light thrown upon them, as we 
look upon them from our standpoint in- 
stead of the child’s, and we would learn to 
guide rather than lead. Promptly some 
child suggested to use his own words, “ Let 
the boys try to beat the girls.” We decided 
to pit boys against girls, and room against 
room. We realized that this pitting of boys 
against girls has its shortcomings and 
faults, yet for the lack of knowing anything 
better, and being the child’s suggestion, 
coming as it did when the government is 
being handed over to the children, it was 
accepted and the experiment is being tried. 

At the close of the day’s work, just be- 
fore dismissal, a record is made by the boys 
reporting absentees, tardiness, number of 
detentions, for unfinished work or failures 
in regard to personal appearance and lack 
of courtesy on the part of the girls and vice 
versa, and at the end of the week a bulletin 
is posted in the hall showing the record 
made by each room for the week. 

Considering our first point of the record 
—personal appearance—the aim underlying 
this principle is to lead the child to be 
brave and courageous enough to stand by 
the truth in this reporting of self. In order 
to see that a child is reporting truthfully 
and to teach responsibility, a monitor is ap- 
pointed occasionally to inspect the condition 
of each child’s hands and nails and report 
the same. We have been greatly encour- 
aged to find that in many cases the moni- 
tor’s report tallies with that of the child. 

In our: November report the percentage 
of attendance in the Primary department, 
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where there are 132 pupils in attendance 
and where this proposition is being tried, 
was 98% per cent. with 26 pupils tardy. 

The number of detentions have been les- 
sened by this plan; as pupils put forth more 
effort to finish work on time and to do it 
accurately so that detention will not be nec- 
essary, thus lowering the record for their 
room. Common courtesy and interest in 
one another’s welfare, the last point of our 
record, is made to cover the following: (1) 
the reception of visitors, (2) thoughtful 
consideration of the welfare of other pu- 
pils in the room, and the same courtesies 
due adults should be required on the part 
of children toward one another; and (3) 
conduct while in the halls, basement, lunch- 
room, in line, and on the playground. 

Why all this? As quoted above the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher is not lessened 
but increased, as governing must be a means 
of preventing school offenses or breaches of 
good order, for, according to the old adage, 
“ An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure.” 

The cause for failure of pupil self-gov- 
ernment is the absence of conditions favor- 
able to its success. : 

Self-government calls for a preparation 
on the part of the child, which will result 
in a degree of his moral development, nec- 
essary for him to apperceive his new rights 
and obligations. This is the pivotal thought 
that proper preliminary training is essential 
to the success of any scheme of self-gov- 
ernment and this presupposes: (1) The ex- 
istence of a proper ideal. (2) A competent 
principal, who should possess firmness, tact, 
patience, self-mastery, sympathetic insight 
into child nature, enthusiasm, honesty, dili- 
gence, and helpfulness. (3) Capable teach- 
ers. (4) Gradual introduction to the 
scheme. The monitorial system in class- 
rooms, on the stairs and playground, act- 
ing in co-operation with the teachers, is an 
excellent starting point. Classes in charge 
of children during the temporary absence 
of teachers, is a step forward in the right 
direction. (5) Power to enforce obedience. 

Where self-government is a success, the 
results are: a socializing influence, the de- 
velopment of a democratic spirit, an esthetic 
and ethical influence, and an aid in develop- 
ing a school spirit; the aim being to in- 
spire pride in self, pride in school, and 
through the betterment of the school, to 
arouse a community pride. 


OFFICERS FOR THE NEXT YEAR, 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of 
L. C. Smith, B. R. West, W. H. Sprenkle, 
then made the following report which was 
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adopted. The officers named were elected 
by acclamation. 

President—W. H. Burd, Altoona. 

Vice President—J. J. Brehm, Harris- 
burg. 

Secretary—Etta M. Work, Charleroi. 

Member of General Nominating Com- 
mittee, W. N. Decker, Altoona. 
. Member of Educational Council (3 
years), W. F. Kennedy, Pittsburgh. 

Executive Committee: John A. Hollinger, 
Pittsburgh; Katherine E. Moran, Scranton; 
Mary H. Gibson, Wilkinsburg; B. R. West, 
Tyrone; and Abel J. Evans, Philadelphia. 

“Some Suggestions for the History 
Teacher” by Hon. S. D. Fess of Ohio was 
arranged for the last topic of the forenoon 
session. As Mr. Fess was also announced 
for a talk on “Federal Aid to Vocational 
Education” at the same hour before the 
Department of City and Borough Superin- 
tendents the two departments adjourned 
from their respected rooms and held a joint 
meeting in the auditorium.to hear Dr. Fess, 
after which the combined departments ad- 
journed, 


an 
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ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 








i Ra following is the list of Assistant 
County Superintendents. There is 
ample room and place for them in the school 
work of the state. The office is created 
by the School Code, and they would have 

.long since been appointed but the necessary 
appropriation for payment of their salaries 
was not made by the Legislature of 1913. 


Adams—George M. Rice, Gettysburg. 
Allegheny—Charles E. Dickey, Avalon; W. 
. Bryan, Carnegie; Orton Lowe, Wilkins- 
burg, and S. H. Replogle, Oakmont. 
Armstrong—J. L. Hazlett, Worthington. - 
Beaver—E. D, Davidson, Beaver. 
Bedford—H. D. Metzger, Hyndman. 
Berks—Alvin F. Kemp, Mertztown, 
William H. Mattes, Womelsdorf. 
Blair—H. S. Fleck, Tyrone. J 
Bradford—Paul E. Dimock, East Smithfield, 
and Frank W. Gorham, Wysox. | 
Bucks—Albert C. Rutter, Perkasie, and S. 
Mervin Smyser, Morrisville. 
Butler—John T. Connell, Butler. 
Cambria—Sarah Jones, Johnstown (West- 
mont), and Victor D. Mulhollen, Wilmone. 
Carbon—Elizabeth C. Wills, Palmerton. 
Center—F. Milford Pletcher, Howard. 
Chester—John H. Tyson, Pottstown, and 
Clyde T. Saylor, Pottstown. F 
Clarion—Cyrus A. Middleswarth, Clarion. 
Clearfield—C. B. Wilson, Clearfield, and 
David Yingling, Westover. - F 
Columbia—Ida M. Walter, Catawissa. 
“ Crawford—C. F. Adamson, Meadville. 
Cumberland—W. G. Rice, Mechanicsburg. 
Dauphin—W. R. Zimmerman, Harrisburg, 


and 
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Delaware—William H, Swank, Media 

Elk—D. R. Merrick, Ridgway. 

Erie—E. -R. Hadlock, Union City. 

Fayette—Helen N. Carroll, Connellsville ; 
R. V. Ritenour, Ohiopyle, and James G. Rob- 
inson, Smock. ; , 

Franklin—J. L. Finafrock, Mercersburg. 

Greene—Kent Kelley, Waynesburg, 

Indiana—C. A. Campbell, Armagh, and Jo- 
seph E. Weaver, Indiana. 

efferson—C. A. Anderson, Brookville. 
ckawanna—Eunice V. Hall, Scranton, 540 
N. Washington Ave. 

Lancaster—G. Read Alexander, Mount 
Nebo; Daniel W. Geist, Blue Ball, and Sam- 
uel S. Simons, Marietta. 

Lawrence—Tad E. Shields, New Bedford. 

Lebanon—Harry C. Moyer, Schaefferstown. 

LehighMevin J. Wertman, Orefield. 

Luzerne—Jesse A. Alden, Freeland; Wil- 
liam G. Jenkins, Edwardsville; Asa E. Lewis, 
Dallas, and P. J. Manley, Pittston. 

Lycoming—E, Lloyd Rogers, Williamsport. 

McKean—Burt S. Taylor, Bradford. 

Mercer—Kate G. Barnes, Grove City. 

Montgomery—Caroline E. Niblo, Consho- 
hocken, and W. D. Beyer, Norristown, R. 3. 

Northampton—James M. Frankenfield, Butz- 
town. 

‘ Northumberland—George L. Swank, Sun- 
ury. 

Potter—A. P. Akeley, Coudersport. 

Schuylkill—M. E. Foyle, Heckscherville; N. 
M. Frank, Gordon, and James M. Schrope, 
Hegins. 

Somerset—J. M. Custer, Somerset, and M. 
R. Schrock, Friedens, R. 2. : 

Susquehanna—Clara Winans, Montrose. 

Tioga—J. G. March, Lawrenceville. 

Venango—L. H. Peffer, Franklin. 

Warren—H. LeRoy Blair, Clarendon. 

Washington—H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg, and 
E. F. Westlake, Washington. 

Wayne—W. Menhennett, Lakewood. 

Westmoreland—Wilmer G. Dugan, Par- 
nassus; Walter E. Evans, Mount Pleasant; 
John H. Elliott, Mount Pleasant, and S. Car- 
son Wallace, Greensburg. 

York—Charles Albright, Hanover, and Wil- 
liam F. Wilson, Highrock. 





SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK. 





Schoolmen’s Week, the annual conference 
of schoolmen at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, will be held this year on April 12th, 
13th, 14th and 15th. On Wednesday, an 
opportunity will be given to visiting teach- 
ers and superintendents to visit the Phila- 
delphia Schools, especially the newly organ- 
ized continuation classes, The conference 
will be formally opened on Wednesday 
evening by a lecture on the Evolution of 
Educational Method, by Dr. Frank P. 
Graves, Dean’ of the School of Education. 
Thursday morning, the city superintendents 
will discuss Continuation Schools in Penn- 
sylvania and the county superintendents, 
The County in School Administration. At 
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2 p. m. on Thursday, papers will be read / 


dealing with the various aspects of the 
preparation of teachers in Pennsylvania, 
and the same topic will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed on Friday at the same time. On 
Thursday and Friday at 4 p.'m., there will 
be a conference for elementary school 
teachers and departmental conferences for 
high school teachers. On Thursday even- 
ing Dr. James E. Russell, Dean of Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University, will de- 
liver an address. At 9:30 a. m., on Friday, 
the city and county superintendents will dis- 
cuss the report of the committee appointed 
last year on Standardization of Superin- 
tendents’ Reports. The Friday evening lec- 
ture will be given by Professor William E. 
Lingelbach, who will discuss Nationalism 
and the European War. On Saturday at 
9:30 a. m., one section will consider the 
New Admission Requirements of the Uni- 
versity and Co-operation with Secondary 
Schools in their Administration. At the 
same time, another section will discuss the 
Rating of Teaching Efficiency. At 11:30 
a. m., on Saturday, there will be a general 
business meeting at which preliminary ar- 
rangements will be made for next year’s 
conference. The conference will close with 
a summary of its results by Dr. J. George 
Becht, Secretary of the State Board of 
Education, and an address by Dr. Lotus D. 
Coffman, Dean of the College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, on Tradition and 
Reform in Education. 

Well known Superintendents and teach- 
ers of the State have signified their inten- 
tion to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions. In connection with the confer- 
ence, competitive scholarship examinations 
will be given for the benefit of secondary 
school boys. The complete program can be 
obtained by addressing Arthur J. Jones, 
Secretary, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 





INCREASE OF SCHOOL DEBT. 


Harrisburg, March 21, 1916. 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 

Superintendent Public Instruction, 

Sir: This Department is in receipt of 
your favor enclosing letter from the Solic- 
itor of the School District of the Borough 
of Sykesville, Jefferson County, Penna., and 
requesting an opinion as to whether the 
said School District has authority under 
Section 15, Article IX of the Constitution, 
to increase its indebtedness to an amount 
not exceeding ten per centum of the as- 
sessed value of taxable property therein, 
provided three-fifths of the votes cast at a 


public election are in favor of such increase | 


of indebtedness. 
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The Act of June 4, 1915, P. L. 844, 
amending Section 506 of the School Code 
of 1911, provides: “ That the total indebted- 
ness of such school district, including the 
indebtedness of any sub-school or ward 
school district therein, if any, shall never 
exceed seven per centum upon the assessed 
value of the taxable property for school 
purposes therein.” 

Section 15 Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion (amendment of November 4, 1913), 
provides: “Any of the said municipalities 
or counties may incur indebtedness in ex- 
cess of seven per centum, and not exceer- 
ing ten per centum, of the assessed valua- 
tion of the taxable property therein, if said 
increase of indebtedness shall have been 
assented to by three-fifths of the electors 
voting at a public election, in such manner 
as shall be provided by law.” 

In an opinion rendered by Attorney Gen- 
eral Bell to your Department on May 7, 
1914 (Opinions of. the Attorney General 
1913-1914, page 266), he advised you that 
the amendment to the Constitution of No- 
vember 4, 1913, was applicable to school 
districts, but that until appropriate legisla- 
tion for carrying into effect the part of the 
amendment above quoted is enacted, no 
school district can avail itself of the power 
to increase its indebtedness, even with the 
consent of three-fifths of the electors to an 
amount not exceeding ten per centum of 
the assessed value of the property therein 
taxable for school purposes. Since that 
opinion, no legislation has been enacted for 
the purpose of carrying the clause of the 
amendment above quoted, into effect. 

The Act of May 14, 1915, P. L. 493, fe- 
ferred to in the letter enclosed with your 
communication is not, strictly speaking, a 
statute enacted for carrying into effect the 
provisions of the amendment to the Consti- 
tution before referred to. Its purpose was 
rather to validate certain elections and pro- 
ceedings theretofore had under the Act of 
April 20, 1874, P. L. 65, purporting to have 
been held in pursuance of the amendment 
of Section 15. Article IX of the Constitu- 
tion. It sets forth no method or machinery 
for holding the election contemplated by 
the Constitutional amendment. 

Until, therefore, appropriate legislation 
is enacted for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the constitutional amendment of Sec- 
tion 15, Article IX, you are advised that the 
School District of the Borough of Sykes- 
ville, Penna., cannot increase its indebted- 
ness to an amount in excess of seven per 
centum of the assessed valuation of the 
taxable property therein. 

Very truly yours, 
Witit1aM H, KEtwer, 
First Deputy Attorney General. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS.—The earlier course of instruc- 
tion in music in the Common Schools of Baden, 
Germany, is devoted to exercises for cultivating 
voice and ear; the latter to an introduction to the 
elements of vocal music. With the latter is con- 
nected a course of songs, partly as a basis for what is 
to be learned, and 
been learned. Only such songs may be used as are 
intelligible to children ; and particularly are religious 
and y ar ves or proper national songs to be used. 
The local church music is to be practiced, while 


y as an application of what has | 








pupils are to be insured a clear understanding of the 
text. All singing is done standing. The following 
is the work assigned for each of the first eight years 
of school life: 1. Voice and ear exercises, catchi 

and repeating notes sung before, within limits of first 
five tones of the (major) scale; marking simple time; 
singing child songs. 2. Voice and ear exercises ex- 
tending through whole octave (major); distinctions 
of tunes as high and low, long and short, strong and 
weak; simple songs within an octave. 3. Repre- 
senting tones by figures, exercises in the numeral 





WORK, THE NIGHT IS COMING. 
_j 


L. Mason. Srpney Dver, 1864. 
Per. O. Drtson & Company. 


























3. Work, for the night is 





1. Work, for the night is com - mg, Work thro 
2. Work, for the night is com - ing, Work thro’ the sun - ny noon ; 
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Work while the dew is 
While their bright tints are 
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Work ‘mid springing flowers; 
Rest comes sure and soon ; 


glow - ing, Work, for day- light flies ; 







































Work when the day grows 
Give ev’ - ry fly - ing min - 
Work till the last beam fad - 
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Work in the glow - ing sun, 


Fad - eth , to shine no more; 
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com - ing, 
com - ing, 
Work while the night is dark’n- ing, 
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When man’s work is done. 
When man works no more, 
When man’s work is o’er. 
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(musical) scale, exercises in double and triple time ; 
application of foregoing in suitable songs with one 
. Then comes notation of tones by round notes, 
with scale exercises; extension of scale above and 
below the single octave; and “four four” and “six 
eight” time, time notation and rhythm; two-part 
singing begun, and church songs practiced. oe 
the last three years of this course there are continu 
scale exercises, raising and lowering the “pitch; ” 
simple scale transformation ; two and three-part sing- 
img, and church songs. The time set apart for ac- 





tual instruction in music is but one hour weekly in 
the “short” course; from two to three hours weekly 
in the “extended” course. The instruction is quite 
elementary; but there is much school singing besides 
that of the “instruction hours,” so that every eight- 
year class sings well for children. This isa grand 
result when it applies to an entire population.—Xay. 
Without the definiteness of sculpture and paint. 
ing, music is, for that very reason, far more sugges- 
tive. Like Milton’s Eve, an outline, an impulse is 
furnished; imagination does the rest.— Zuckerman, 
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